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Format: 2D ANIMATION TV series 
Running time: 1] minutes* 52 episodes 
Target age : 6-8 years old 

Genre: Comic sitcom 
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Unicorns are so 2020. Mercury Filmworks is making magic with its new fantasy 
series, which introduces a host of never-before-seen mystical creatures. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Execs from Sesame, ViacomCBS and 
WarnerMedia are ready for change. 


Henson and Dr. Seuss team up ona 
new puppet-led docuseries. 
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MOVES 

The List—Everything from Common 
Sense’s OTT platform, to Caillou’s 
cancellation is on our radar right now. 


SCREEN 

Four-quadrant content is in high 
demand, but what does “family- 
friendly” actually mean to producers? 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS 

IP owners and toymakers are 
rethinking their retail relationships 
as online shopping keeps surging. 


KID INSIGHT 

Get ready for the rise of family- 
driven UGC as parents become 
the hottest new social media stars. 


TECH 

Kidcos pressed play on interactive 
online experiences after lockdowns 
put an end to in-person events. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


What is the industry worried about, 
excited for and ready to explore? 


COVER Our front cover sports an ad for Ricky Zoom from eOne, while our editorial cover 
features an image from Gremlins: Secrets of the Mogwai (Warner Bros. Animation/Amblin Television). 
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Embrace 
hope 


IN| ew year, new...oh, who am | kidding? 
Time has no meaning. Is it even 2021? 

It feels like yesterday we were all gath- 
ered in Miami, sipping cocktails on a windy 
outdoor patio, networking...standing way 
closer than six feet apart. 

Yet it also feels like a millennia since | last 
saw someone outside my household or gro- 
cery store. The truth is that we're still living 
that pandemic life, and despite positive news 
about vaccines, it looks like the uncertainty is 
likely to stick around. 

While getting face time with broadcast- 
ers and decreasing budgets were some big 
concerns among the industry, COVID-19 
was first and foremost on everyone's 
mind, if this year’s Kids Industry Survey is 
any indication. But despite the pandemic 
weighing on folks’ business considerations, 
it was heartening to hear that the majority 
of you are satisfied in your jobs. In open 
comments, people told us they genuinely 
loved their colleagues and their peers, and 
job satisfaction is really quite high (you can 
read more about it on pg. 80.) 

| take that to heart. Not every industry 
has been as fortunate as the kids entertain- 
ment space, where the majority of produc- 
tions have been able to continue. 


And we've heard countless stories about 
the industry giving back. Prodcos like Sesame 
and Henson are finding ways of creating con- 
tent that readies kids for a post-COVID world 
(pages 78 and 32, respectively). Anecdotally, 
we're hearing more about companies offering 
flexible contracts, employee sharing and 
deadline delays. People are still checking on 
friends and connecting with old colleagues, 
just to make sure things are OK. 

The world went to shit, but at least we 
have each other. 

Of course, we're not through the thick of 
it yet, and we're increasingly hearing stories 
from colleagues that friends and family mem- 
bers within the kids community are coming 
down with the virus. So please, take some 
time to check in on your teams, on your 
friends and on your market acquaintances. 

Take some time for yourself, too. Break 
out of the Zoom drudgery (anyone else down 
with Meetingless Mondays’), learn to love the 
“pause notification” tab on your messenger 
app, and take more long weekends. 

And remember to embrace the hope! Kids 
content is still a great place to be, and it’s not 
just your audience you're helping—it’s also 
their parents. That’s so incredibly valuable. 

We may not be gathering in sunny 
Miami (it’s mighty chilly here in Toronto in 
February...), but we'll be gathering virtually. It’s 
not the same, but nevertheless I’m excited to 
see your video-screen faces. 


—Megan Haynes 
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LIST 


Ten things on our 
radar this month 


J 
5 


October optimism 


COVID-19 continues to spread rapidly across North America, Europe and parts of Asia. 


aby 
i 
cal 


And while lockdowns in many regions are still in place (if not becoming more strict), there 


might be a light at the end of the tunnel. As more countries get mass vaccination efforts under- 
way, there is hope that TV industry events could get back to being live by the fall. Reed Midem 
announced that, while April’s MIPTV will be online, it doesn’t see why MIPCOM in October can't 
be a hybrid virtual/in-person event (although that’s what it thought around this time last year, 
too). And the Toy Association has a similar hope, pulling New York Toy Fair from the calendar but 


going full steam ahead on Dallas Toy Fair in October. So...see you all there? 


Roku rescues Quibi 


Despite crashing and burning last year, short- 
form SVOD Quibi is resurfacing on Roku as 
a free, ad-supported channel. The streamer 
nabbed the global rights to Quibi’s library of 
more than 75 shows for reportedly less than 
USS100 million, a steal considering investors 
backed Quibi with US$175 billion. 


Making dollars and sense 


Non-profit media organization Common 
Sense surprised the industry with the launch 
of a for-profit division and OTT offering. 
Sensical is a free, ad-supported service that’s 
looking to build its catalogue, which already 
features acquisitions including Bakugan and 
Operation Ouch. 
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Roblox builds success 

Social gaming platform Roblox is bringing in big money ahead 

of its move to become a public company. After funding 
rounds last year—which brought in hundreds of millions—the compa- 
ny is valued at USS29.5 billion. Roblox is now heading towards a direct 
listing, which would see it sell shares right to the public. It seems like 
2021 is shaping up to be a very big year for the company. 


Truth or Dare... 
5 2Truths andaLie... *# 
i Who Knows JoJo Best?? 
Never Has JoJoEver! §& 


Who’s next? 


When Disney+ rolled out, layoffs and channel closures fol- 

lowed. Now, as WarnerMedia ramps up the presence of HBO 
Max, similar questions are bubbling up. The SVOD will hit Europe and 
LatAm this year, and the people moves have already begun. The com- 
pany hired Vanessa Brookman as its first head of kids EMEA, and then 
confirmed the departure of long-time channel exec Cecilia Persson. 


Inappropriate IPs 

Kidcos are landing in hot water with offerings that are less 

than appropriate for young audiences. Nick and Spin Master's 
game Jojo's Juice was pulled from shelves after parents raised con- 
cerns about themes that were too mature for the target demo. And 
there was plenty of controversy sparked by the Danish kids toon John 
Dillermand, which features a man with a giant penis he can’t control. 


Locked & not loading 


As lockdowns keep people on the couch, many countries 
are introducing more regulations for SVODs. Canada lumped 
streamers into its updated Broadcasting Act, requiring them to con- 
tribute to the creation, production and distribution of local stories in 
official and Indigenous languages. And the Australian government is 
proposing SVODs invest a percentage of their revenue in local content. 


Goodbye Caillou 


US pubcaster PBS KIDS cancelled Caillou after 
21 years, but the preschool series will continue 
to air in Canada and abroad. Brand owner 
WildBrain, meanwhile, stated it is committed 
to bringing Caillou back to the US in the 
future—much to the chagrin of parents, who 
have famously called the character “whiny.” 


VR we there yet? 


YouTube channel Defunctland has revived 
Disney World's closed 20,000 Leagues Under 


the Sea ride as a new digital VR attraction. 


With theme parks temporarily shuttered, the 
VR space could be the future for connecting 
audiences with the excitement and nostalgia 
of theme parks—minus the long lines. 


The next big sport 


Are you ready to rumble? Lucha libre wrestling 
matches are seemingly the hot new trend in 
the kids space. France’s Vivement Lundi! and 
Mexico's Demente Animation are both getting 
in the ring with new shows about luchadore 
wrestlers, but only time will tell if this move is 
a knock-out punch or a glancing blow. 
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Hookup 


Kidscreen explores the (mostly) preschool needs of 
international distributors. For more on this type of intel, 
check out our Global Pitch Guide at kidscreen.com. 


Warner Music Group (US) 


Kevin Gore 
President of global catalogue and arts music 


Looking for: Artists and partnerships where music has a strong 
connection to the storytelling and characters ina film, TV show, streaming series, 
toy or podcast. We lean toward original music. 


Style: Any genre or musical style that connects with kids and families. 
Demographic: All age groups for kids and family music, but focused on pre- 
school to early elementary school. 

Format: CDs, vinyl and digital-only projects, including soundtracks. 

Buying strategy: We gravitate towards music that is meaningful in some positive 
way. Our role is to amplify the connection to kids and families through market- 
ing programs and visibility with retail partners and digital platforms. 

Recent music partnerships: Sesame Workshop (Sesame Street Records), Cloudco 
Entertainment (Holly Hobbie), Skyship Entertainment (Super Simple Songs) 


WOW Kidz Distribution (India) 


Devdatta Potnis 
SVP of revenue and corporate strategy 


Looking for: Fast-paced, non-dialogue 3D slapstick series; pre- 
school and edutainment shows; and 3D action-adventure movies. For edutain- 
ment, we prefer 3D-animated shows with an interactive learning format. 


Style: 3D animation, but we're OK with 2D for non-dialogue and preschool 
shows. For movies, we only look at 3D/CG animation. 


Demographic: Preschool, upper preschool for edutainment, three to eight for 
non-dialogue shows, and five to 12 for adventure movies. 


Format: Ideally, 26 half hours—but shows can be broken down as 52 x Tl min- 
utes, 78 x seven minutes or 104 x five minutes. 

Buying strategy: We're looking for exclusive rights, with all rights included for 
Asia and MENA territories. Having shows ready in English would be an advan- 
tage, but we are open to dubbing them ourselves. 


Recent series acquisitions: Noksu, Nutri Ventures, Save Your Planet 


Media I.M. (UK) 


Maria Ufland and Irina Nazarenko 
Joint managing directors 


Looking for: Preschool/family-friendly ani- 
mation with global appeal targeting both 
boys and girls. We're looking for upper 
preschool content that can be suitable for 
co-viewing and centers around animals or 
funny creatures. We love comedy elements 
and magical objects that feed kids’ imag- 
inations. We're also keen to explore sto- 
rylines focused on social responsibility and 
well-being, to teach kids how to look after 
each other and the world they live in. 


Style: CG/HD animation 
Demographic: Upper preschool 
Format: Short and long form 


Buying strategy: We don't co-develop or 
co-finance. We look for projects that are 
fully financed for at least one season of 
26 episodes. We work with local and pan- 
territory broadcasters and digital plat- 
forms, and can provide guidance to prod- 
cos at an early stage of their content 
development, as we've done with Sunny 
Bunnies on elements including storylines, 
key themes, settings, character develop- 
ment, names and episode titles. Having 
global digital rights—ideally exclusively, 
although certain non-exclusive models can 
be worked out—is very important for us. 

Recent series acquisitions: Sunny Bunnies 


(season five), Flying Animals, Kids and 
Flying Animals 
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Tulipop 
ages down 


A new demo, a new distributor 


and new stories—the Icelandic 
lifestyle brand is taking a fresh 
crack at a children’s series. 


BY: MEGAN HAYNES 


T ulipop is narrowing in on its target audi- 
ence with a new preschool series. 

From the Icelandic production company of 
the same name and distributor Serious Lunch, 
the Tulipop (26 x seven minutes) builds on the 
brand's primarily CP-centric existence. 


— 


hp 


THE BEST PLAYC 


© 2018 — Dargaud Media / Belvision / Ellipsanime Productions 
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This isn’t the first time the woodland IP, 
which features mushroom-capped characters 
and adorable monsters, has gone to market 
with a TV concept. Tulipop originally pitched 
a show based on the brand's existing YouTube 
content at Cartoon Forum in 2017, and part- 
nered with Zodiak Kids to co-produce it. That 
story was darker and aimed at older kids. 

“Tulipop has really, really wide appeal,” says 
Helga Arnadéttir, CEO and co-founder of the 
lifestyle brand. “It’s a really good problem to 
have. [But] it makes it hard to decide who the 
core audience [is],” she says. 

The original series concept had trouble 
locking in broadcasters, who were confused 
over the intended demographic. And fol- 
lowing feedback from retail locations across 
Iceland—they reported core buyers were 
often parents of young kids—Arnadottir and 
creator Signy Kolbeinsdottir went back to the 
drawing board to age the series down. 
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Iconic characters tailored for success 


After the demo shift, Serious Lunch found- 
er and CEO Genevieve Dexter was eager to 
come on board the project, which she had 
followed since its Cartoon Forum debut. 

Initially, there was hesitation around target- 
ing preschoolers, as the creative team worried 
the younger demo would limit their ability to 
write funny and interesting storylines. “But 
we were wrong,” Arnadeéttir says. “We just 
needed the right writers and team to make 
this original world come to life.” 

In particular, the team partnered with 
Spanish studios Anima and Birdland 
Animation, as well as recruiting new head 
writer Sara Daddy (The Clangers, Puffin Rock) 
to help bring the concept to fruition. 

The new stories are faster-paced and more 
colorful than the original iteration, and will 
lean into adventure and comedy to reach a 
co-viewing audience. 

Production kicks off this month in Spain, 
and Dexter hopes to have the first episodes 
delivered in the spring. 

The new series has already landed some 
presales, including deals with NRK (Norway) 
and SVT (Sweden), which had both been on 
board with the original older-skewing concept, 
as well as Icelandic network Siminns. 

Upcoming consumer products efforts will 
include print-on-demand offerings, rolling 
out at the same time as the new series. On- 
demand items (think t-shirts and mugs) offer a 
scalable and environmentally sustainable way 
of expanding a TV audience, Arnadéttir says. 
Publishing will also be an area of focus, with 
print storylines tying directly into the series. 
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Isolation 
antidote 


Henson and Dr. Seuss invite kids 
to Come Over to My House ina 
new puppet-led docuseries. 


BY: JEREMY DICKSON 


he Jim Henson Company is cooking up 

a new Dr. Seuss adaptation that could 
not only serve as a remedy to the isolation 
children are experiencing during the pandem- 
ic, but also help them re-engage socially long 
after lockdown. In early development, Come 
Over to My House is a live-action unscripted 
series for five- to eight-year-olds based on 
Theodor (Dr. Seuss) Geisel’s 1966 children’s 
picture book of the same name. 

The book tells the story of an American 
boy who travels around the world and is 
introduced to the homes and customs of kids 
in different countries. According to Henson's 
president of television, Halle Stanford, the 
bridge docuseries will re-cast the lead as a 
traveling puppet (tentatively named Katie) and 
be filmed documentary-style with real kids in 
their real homes. 

“We hope to capture the joy of an unfet- 


tered, unstructured day of play between a kid 
and a puppet,” says Stanford. 


The project idea percolated at Kidscreen 
Summit 2020 when Stanford and executive 
producer Michael Lewis (Splash & Bubbles) 
met Dr. Seuss Enterprises president Susan 
Brandt. Having previously collaborated on 
Nickelodeon's classic ’90s live-action puppet 
series Wubbulous World of Dr. Seuss, Henson 
wanted to reimagine another book together— 
but one that didn’t feature Seuss’s familiar 
whimsical characters. 

“These aren't the classic Cat in the Hat 
fantasy characters,” she says. 

To help bring Come Over to My House to 
ife, Stanford tapped emerging documentary 


filmmaker Tiffanie Hsu to direct. 

“Because we'll be using real kids and loose 
scripts, and we won't be shooting on sets, | 
went into the doc world to find a creator,” 
she says. 

Though an estimated delivery date has not 
been set, Stanford plans to pitch the series in 
early spring. Despite the fact that unscripted 


content tends not to travel as well as anima- 
tion, which is easier to dub, she’s confident 
broadcasters will be interested in the stories 
and drawn to the production’s potentia 
speed to market. 

“We're hoping for 20 half hours, and if we 
set it up with the right partners, the show will 
come out at a time when kids and families 
across the globe will need to re-embrace 


connection as we start to come out of the 
pandemic,” Stanford says. 

The series will also have a small crew, so 
Stanford says production could begin as 
early as this summer and deliver quickly to 
networks that need to put new live-action 
content into their lineups. 

She says the biggest challenge will be figur- 
ing out where the show can shoot, and how it 
can be done safely if filming begins this year. 

“It will be do-able, but we need to unpack 


that puzzle ahead of time in pre-production,” 
says Stanford. 
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Noggin plots its course 


As the streaming landscape gets more crowded, Nickelodeon's edutainment SVOD needs to stand out...not 
just against the competition, but against its parentco, too. 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW 


ViacomCBS consolidates its 

As streaming businesses, Nickelodeon's 
standalone edutainment SVOD Noggin is 
carving out a place for itself as a complemen- 
tary experience that blends tech and content 
to give its youngest viewers a unique way to 
connect with popular brands. 

Following the ViacomCBS merger in 
2019, the conglom has been concentrating 
its streaming efforts around Paramount+ 
(formerly CBS All Access), adding the 
Nickelodeon and Nick Jr. libraries to the 
platform, and shuttering smaller streamer 
MTV Hits. 

With Paramount+ set to launch this year, 
other niche direct-to-consumer plat- 
forms— including Comedy Central Now and 
NickHits—may also be on the chopping block. 

But Kristen Kane, EVP of Noggin, isn’t 
worried. She’s confident that the pre- 
school SVOD's future is secure because 
it offers a lot to families as a separate 
product, including interactive content and 
a kid-friendly, walled-garden experience, 
which could be lost if it was integrated into 
Paramount+. She says Noggin’s long-term goal 
is to be supportive of the broader SVOD, 


offering educational content that leverages 
Nickelodeon's popular brands. 

It won't be an easy task. Not only is 
Noggin competing in the wider universe 
of edutainment streamers, it also straddles 
the SVOD and interactive service worlds, 
and must meet the needs of families for 
both an entertainment and learning plat- 
form. Balancing those two focuses can be a 
challenge, as reflected by Noggin’s growth, 
which has been slow compared to some 
other family-friendly SVODs. As of Q2 2019, 
the app (which launched in 2015) had reached 
2.5 million subscribers globally. Within the 
arger kids streaming world, popular brands 
ike SpongeBob SquarePants and Dora the 
Explorer set it apart from competitors, like 
education-focused preschool SVOD Hopster 
500,000 subscribers as of August 2020). But 
within the ViacomCBS ecosystem, it hasn't 
been able to reach the audience size of its 
sister services, like general entertainment 
AVOD Pluto TV (26.5 million subscribers as of 
ast August). 


To help it compete, Noggin has a three- 
pronged strategy. It will focus on rapidly 
growing its slate of new shows, including 


Nickelodeon content and acquisitions; lean 
on Nick’s well-known characters with new 
videos that tackle trending topics like mindful- 
ness; and partner with other organizations to 
draw in a larger co-viewing audience. 

But it’s tech that differentiates Noggin from 
other streamers, and the long-term goal is to 
integrate more interactivity into the content 
to make it more engaging, Kane says. She has 


plans to build out even more ways for children 
to engage with the app (which already lets 

kids touch, speak and play along with videos), 
moving the interactivity beyond just mobile 
devices and onto every screen. Kane also sees 
potential in features like voice-enabled func- 
tionality, natural language processing and adap- 
tive learning tech so the SVOD can enhance 

its educational value and better personalize its 
learning offerings for kids. 

“We've seen substantial growth in our 
subscriber base, our engagement levels have 
doubled during the pandemic, and that has 
remained steady,” says Kane. “We plan to 
innovate by integrating our content and 
tech together to deepen kids’ relationships 
with these characters, and leverage that for 
their learning.” 
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B | G Richard 
GIG Goldsmith 


THE BIG GIG: President of global distribution and consumer products at Thunderbird 
Entertainment PREVIOUSLY: President and CEO of Cyber Group Studios USA 


NEW START Richard Goldsmith is ready to take flight with Vancouver-based Thunderbird 
Entertainment and its Atomic Cartoons kids division. As president of the recently formed 


global distribution and consumer products unit, he will lead new sales and CP efforts for 
both branches. 


Goldsmith has cultivated valuable retail and broadcast relationships in his distribution and CP 
roles at Warner Bros., The Jim Henson Company and most recently Cyber Group Studios USA. 
Now, he’s excited to lean on them to expand Thunderbird’s content into toys, live experiences 
and video games. 


ATOMIC GROWTH Based in LA and reporting to Thunderbird CCO Matthew Berkowitz, 
Goldsmith will be responsible for brand-building around existing shows like Netflix’s Last Kids 
on Earth, as well upcoming IPs that the studio will retain rights to. 


Around 50 shows are in development across both Thunderbird and Atomic, and in the short 
term the studios are looking to produce even more content, says Goldsmith. Thunderbird also 
plans to co-produce with other prodcos, and to distribute content from third-party studios 
for the first time. “With Last Kids on Earth, the company got a taste of owning its own IP and 


creating new revenue streams from it,” says Goldsmith. “Launching this new division is a major 


step to increase its number of proprietary IPs, and get into CP to grow the company.” 


GLOBAL AMBITIONS Thinking long term, Thunderbird is looking at how it can scale business 
through partnerships with companies around the world, as well as mergers and acquisitions, 


says Goldsmith. Thunderbird is well-known in North America, but Goldsmith is eager to help 
it become more of a global player. “Joining Thunderbird at this stage of its growth feels like a 


culmination of all my experience,” he says. “I’m excited to introduce Thunderbird and Atomic 


to clients all around the world who haven't worked with them before.” —Ryan Tuchow 


STAFF PICKS 


We can’t get enough of... 


PACKERS 


< 


4 
Elizabeth Foster 
Copy Chief/Special Reports Editor 


My experience with football is limited 
to Friday Night Lights (Connie Britton 
is a gift), but Nickelodeon's slime-filled 
NFL broadcast was delightful. 


Alexandra Whyte — 


News and Social Media Editor 


The lesson from Pixar's new movie Soul 
is about how we don’t have one single 
purpose, which is so important for 
humans of all ages. 


Ryan Tuchow 
Online Writer 


Warner Bros. move to release Wonder 
Woman 1984 digitally had me flying 
to the TV to catch the family-friendly 
adventure flick. 


THE #1 


PRE-SCHOOL SHOW IN THE US 
HAS PLAYDATES ALL AROUND 
THE WORLD! 


Join Ryan, his friends, and his family as they solve puzzles, complete 
challenges, and discover who their mystery playdate is! 


amazon kids+ 
—T 


GIOCARE! 


4 Seasons Available — 71 x ’22 


For more information on scheduling a playdate for your market, 


please contact Thanda Belker (Thanda.Belker@pocket.watch). oN Gia 
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Baby Edutainment 


Global Animation for Child Education 


Magic Light's specials attract millions of 
viewers to BBC One each holiday season 


Family ties 


Content for the whole family is spiking in popularity among both 
viewers and buyers, but the term “family-friendly” has multiple 
meanings. What do some of the biggest producers of the catch-all 
content think it actually means, and how do you make it well? 


BY: ALEXANDRA WHYTE 


hen Fear Factor was released in 2001, 

it was never supposed to be a show 
the whole family sat down to watch together. 
It was made specifically for men. But then 
something else happened. 

“We thought that people who like sports 
would like this show,” says Jayson Dinsmore, 
the executive at NBC who was leading the 
show at the time. “Kids showed up first—they 
just found it so funny. Then parents heard 
their kids giggling in the other room, so they 
went in and watched it, too. Before we knew 
it, the show was a giant hit [with] all demos.” 

Fear Factor was at the tail end of an 
all-family viewing trend that played out at 
the turn of the millennium. Content swings 
like a pendulum, and in the ’90—when 


families were beginning to broaden their TV 
set collection—the main goal was bringing 
everyone together in primetime to watch 
programs like Full House, Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air and The Nanny. 

Thanks to the boom in premium cable chan- 
nels and the early days of illicit streaming in the 
aughts, TV swung from wholesome family time 
to how far you could push boundaries and 
shock viewers. 

HBO's The Sopranos and AMC’s Mad 
Men ushered in an era of peak TV, but were 
decidedly not for kids to watch with their 
parents. Meanwhile, the younger set’s growing 
access to personal computers meant they 
didn’t need to watch what their parents were 
watching—they could find something all their 


own. The massive expansion of streaming 
services like Netflix and YouTube in the 2010s 
solidified this shift from content for all to 
content for one. 

But as Taylor Swift put it on her recent 
album, family-friendly content “came back 
stronger than a ’90s trend.” 

There are several theories about why all- 
inclusive entertainment is so popular right 
now, and the pandemic is at the top of the list. 
Despite spending their days in the same home, 
families tackle virtual school or work Zoom 
calls seperately. But at the end of the day, they 
come together to watch something on TV. 

In a recent survey of 3,000 US parents, 
WildBrain Spark and TV industry analyst 
nScreenMedia found that 75% of respondents 
say they watch video content several times a 
week or more with their kids. 

Once the pandemic ends, two in three 
parents expect the time they spend watching 
content with their kids will either stay the 
same or increase. 

Reaching the whole family is something 
movies have been doing well for years. Most 
of the top-10 highest-grossing films (Avengers, 
Frozen, The Lion King and Star Wars) are 
four-quadrant titles. Isn't it time for TV to 
apply the same strategies? 
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No compromises 

Like other aspects of TV, streaming has had a 
huge influence on the demand for family- 
friendly content—and it’s forcing producers 
with projects in development to rethink their 
audience. Green Eggs and Ham was originally 
geared at a kid-only demo, says Audrey Diehl, 
SVP of series at Warner Bros. Animation. Once 
the show landed on Netflix, it really leaned 
into the family audience for the first time. 

“| think [content buyers] are just looking to 
keep people engaged now,” says Diehl. 

She adds that broadening appeal to a wider 
audience helped do the well-known Green 
Eggs IP justice, especially when working with 
Netflix and the big-name talent attached to 
the show, including Michael Douglas, Diane 
Keaton and Eddie Izzard. 

Once the show's audience shifted to 
include parents, other changes fell into place 
during development. For example, the quality 
of the animation needed an upgrade, and new 
writing staff with experience on primetime 
comedies were hired to work alongside kids 
writers. Serialized storylines were also added, 
and the overall show budget increased. 

“When we think of family-friendly content, 
we think of a series that works for kids and 
adults equally, and no one is making a huge 
compromise to sit down on the couch to 
watch something,” says Diehl. 

Building off the multi-generational appeal 
of the Gremlins movies, HBO Max’s Gremlins: 
Secrets of the Mogwai was always meant to 
be a cross-demo series. But the long-standing 
familiarity with the brand among Millennial 


Season 1: 21x 4 


parents meant finding a balance for both kids 
and adults. 

“There has to be a little bit of horror, or 
adults [will] feel like we just made it into a 
baby show,” says Diehl. 

The serialized story integrates real stakes— 
matters of life and death that can be a bit 
scary for kids. This broader target also comes 
through in the design, which is complex and 
includes beautiful landscapes of 1920s China, 
Diehl adds. 


Appeal to nostalgia 

While building on an existing IP can be a great 
way to pull in multiple audience groups, it also 
means producers are left dealing with multi- 
ple sets of expectations. The holidays have 
long been associated with festive traditions, 


Green Eggs and Ham’s big-name cast me 5 


Bros. to make a family-friendly show for the first time 


and while there’s no denying the comfort of 
gathering around a favorite special, London's 
Magic Light is seeing longevity in creating 
cross-generational family content. Each year, 
families across the UK watch The Gruffalo 
and Zog and the Flying Doctors on the BBC. 

The key to success, says Vici King, head of 
production for Magic Light, is that the prodco 
works off of kids book properties that have 
been around long enough that, even if they 
don’t appeal to adults now, they appeal to 
their sense of nostalgia. 

And while the specials are made more for 
kids than parents, there are tricks Magic Light 
uses to pull the adults in and keep them 
on the couch. They include using iconic 
voice actors like Helena Bonham Carter 
and Robbie Coltrane, more mature classical 
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music, older-skewing humor that might fly 
over kids’ heads, and certain characters that 
are just for parents. 

In Zog and the Flying Doctors, the themes 
of fitting in and finding a place in the world 
also tend to resonate across generations. 
“Everyone can identify with a misfit,” says 
King. “That’s a story anyone can buy into and 
relate to on a personal level.” 

She adds that the writers also lean into 
humor and make sure to have unexpected 
moments to get adults and kids laughing 
together. “When you sit down as a family and 
find the same thing funny, it’s a really special 
bonding experience,” she says. 


Get them laughing 

Dinsmore, now president of alternative pro- 
gramming and development at Fremantle, 
says a big lesson he took away from his Fear 
Factors days is this: If you can get the kids, 
you can get the parents. 

It’s a tricky balancing act, and one he didn’t 
fully grasp until recently. Dinsmore pitched 
Nickelodeon multiple times over the years, 
but was always turned down. 

“We developed shows thinking we knew 
what their audience would watch. And [in their] 
feedback, they'd tell us to broaden it out,” he 
says. “Nickelodeon said, ‘Make sure that parents 
will enjoy it as well, and don't make it for little 
kids, because those kids aspire up’ They know 
their audience better than we do.” 

Eventually, he was able to create a show 
that worked, and he is now executive 


producing Unleashed for Nickelodeon. The 
live-action animal competition series includes 
a water-skiing squirrel, a cheerleading goat 
and a horse that plays soccer. In each episode, 
the judges and kid jury crown the night’s 
“Most Entertaining Pet.” 

The only way Fremantle was able to make 
Unleashed work for multiple audiences was 
to find something families were collectively 
obsessed with—their pets. 

“I'm sure there’s some research that says 
every seven minutes you have to have a joke 
for the adult audience in a kids show, but | 
don’t have that data,” says Dinsmore. 

“Instead, in every performance we ask: 
What appeals to kids here, what appeals to 
adults here, and how are we going to make 
that balance?” 


Aspirational and relatable 

Grabbing not just kids and parents, but also 
grandparents, requires show elements that are 
aspirational, relatable or nostalgic (often all at 
once) to different members of the family, says 
marblemedia CEO Mark Bishop. 

For example, in the prodco’s All-Around 
Champion, there's a lot of talk about 
training, which is very aspirational to a kid, 
says Bishop. The show focuses on what kids 
could be, what they dream of for the future, 
and the work they need to put in to achieve 
their goals. 

For parents and grandparents, it’s more 
relatable—particularly if they have a kid in 
training—as well as nostalgic (recalling their 


All-Around Champion talks about training to engage both parents and kids 


Unleashed’s broad appeal saw Fremantle land on Nick 


own younger years in sport). But while these 
three elements mean different things to 
different generations, they are all brought 
together in a single show. 

The importance of bringing audiences 
together in this streaming era cannot be 
understated, says Bishop. 

“Successful co-viewing content has dif- 
ferent points of entry or engagement. That 
could be kids finding the show and telling 
their parents about it, or the other way 
around,” he explains. “But overall, the end goal 


is to build excitement so [families] actually 
want to share that content.” 

Multi-generational appeal increases the 
odds of someone in the family finding—and 
liking—the show. But having it speak to 
multiple audiences also ups the likelihood of 
repeat viewing. 

If a kid jumps ahead without their parent, 
but then talks about the show over the din- 
ner table, the whole family is far more likely 
to sit down to catch up on missed episodes, 
says Bishop. 

And demand for this type of content 
isn't going anywhere. Research firm Parrot 
Analytics has found that overall demand for 


family-friendly content has risen 3% since 
the beginning of 2020. 

Now that producers have figured out what 
works when it comes to engaging the whole 
family, broadcasters are chomping at the bit 
to gather those eyeballs and turn them into 
subscribers. 

Even though producers say the growth in 
demand for this type of content was likely 
brought on by the pandemic, trends were 
swinging this way already. 

“The advancement in technology has cre- 
ated an opportunity, and the platforms have 
enhanced it,” says Bishop. “[Now], we're seeing 
this on the sales side—the rise in desire for 
co-viewing content—because people are all 
home together.” 
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hen Disney+ launched in late 2019, a big part of the streamer’s value proposition was that its entire catalogue would be “family friendly.” 

But with everything from Nat Geo docs to The Mandalorian to Bluey on Disney+, the definition of “family friendly” wasn't exactly clear to 
prodcos hoping to sell their content to the service. And despite its massive growth in its first year (90 million subscribers since its launch), the House 
of Mouse's streamer is competing against an increasing number of platforms also vying for that whole-family view count. With everyone chasing 
that family-friendly hit, global broadcasters weigh in on what that ethereal term even means. 


globoplay 


Exec: Ana Carolina Lima (head of content) 


What is your definition of family-friendly: We always look 
for family-friendly content that emphasizes our core values 
of empathy, friendship, affection and respecting differenc- 
es. We want shows that illustrate everyday events to help 
facilitate a conversation beyond the screen. We want to be 
the comfortable choice for families to enjoy quality time with 
their children. People are looking for indoor activities, and we 
believe it’s essential that we offer content that has the power 
of gathering. 


Platform examples: Everybody Hates Chris, Young Sheldon, 
Charmed and Miraculous Tales of Ladybug and Cat Noir 


nickelodeon 


Exec: Paul DeBenedittis (EVP, programming and content strategy) 


What is your definition of family-friendly: Dual-appealing 
stories, themes and characters, [such as] nostalgic favorites that 


have entertained generations of kids and now appeal to parents. 


We've seen in our research over the past few years that parents 
are looking for appropriate content to watch with their entire 
family. This trend keeps growing. 


Platform examples: The Astronauts, Are You Afraid of the 
Dark?, Young Dylan and Top Elf 


You(iiit) 


Exec: Nadine Zylstra (head of kids and learning, originals) 


What is your definition of family-friendly: Content spanning 
the broadest possible audience that is relevant to as many 


people as it can be. We always think about the talent attached. 


If it's someone who has an audience that’s broadly appealing, 
then you're definitely going to have a better shot at creating 
something that can appeal broadly. 


Platform examples: Marcus Brownlee’s Retro Tech 


NETFLIX 


Exec: Naketha Mattocks (director, family films) 


What is your definition of family-friendly: Now more than 
ever, everyone is looking to escape, stay connected and feel 
seen. We hope our storytelling can do just that. For us, it’s con- 
tent from anywhere, in any language and in any genre, that’s 
entertaining and appropriate for the whole family. One fun 
thing about this space is that we can also “hide a little spinach.” 
[By which we mean] there’s something that the audience gets 
to walk away with or that can spark a meaningful conversation. 


Platform examples: Over the Moon, Julie & The Phantoms, 
The Baby-Sitters Club, Feel the Beat, Finding Ohana and The 
Floor is Lava 


Ww? WildBrain 


Exec: Katie Wilson (VP, channels and curation) 


What is your definition of family-friendly: There are three 
core elements that are at the heart of our content strategy 

to maximize family viewing success—blockbuster animation; 
live-action storytelling brimming with strong, character-driven 
narratives that provide appointment co-viewing opportunities; 
and unscripted competition shows. 


Platform examples: American Ninja Warrior Jr., Miraculous 
Tales of Ladybug and Cat Noir and Get Out of My Room 


Paramount $ 


Exec: Jeff Grossman (EVP) 


What is your definition of family-friendly: We have taken the 
approach where we create a very diverse slate of program- 
ming that targets one specific part of the family, either with 

a sophisticated adult drama or our Nickelodeon library for 
preschool and kids content. 


Platform examples: Star Trek, SpongeBob SquarePants, 
Mission Impossible and Transformers 
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What is everyone talking about? 


BY: ALEXANDRA WHYTE 


here’s no doubt that Disney+ has contributed to the rise in demand for family-friendly content, but now Parrot Analytics has the data to prove it. 


As the streamer launched in November 2019, demand for family-friendly content spiked across the board. That has a lot to do with the SVOD's 


commitment to all-ages content, which forced others to get into the all-family game too, says Polly Conway, Common Sense Media's senior TV analyst. 


But the spike in popularity also has a lot to do with families’ new lockdown-inspired viewing habits. . 


The Mandalorian 
“The desire for Star Wars content is huge. 


Even if The Mandalorian sucked, it would 
probably still be pretty popular,” says Conway. 
“But it’s been such a pleasant surprise that it’s 
delightful—and really, really fun to watch ina 
low-stakes way.” 

Globally, The Mandalorian is the number- 
one most popular family-friendly show, 
according to Parrot Analytics. Worldwide, it’s 
18.5 times more in demand than the average 
show. And in the US, that figure balloons to 
63.2 times more in demand. 

One reason the show works is because 
it sticks to a familiar formula of the classic 
Western, says Conway, and watching the tit- 
ular character go through those typical trials 
and tribulations is comforting. 

That comfort extends beyond just recog- 
nizable stories and faces—following years 
of shock-and-death dramas like Game of 
Thrones, adults in particular enjoyed watch- 
ing a show where their favorite character 
survives until the very end. 

And despite the violence on screen, it’s 
not alienating to younger audiences, Conway 
says. Because the violence is cartoonish and 
against nameless, faceless enemies, it’s still 
appropriate for today’s kids. 


Mysteries of the universe 

The classic whodunnit has historically had 
cross-generational appeal, says Conway. But 
series that ask deep, meaningful questions 
about life seem to be resonating these days. 

Super Girl, for example, which is the sec- 
ond most in-demand show among families 
(11.4 times more in demand than the average 
show globally), asks, “What does it mean to 
be a good person?” Doctor Who (number 
four, and 9.8 times more in demand) asks, 
“Why is it worth it to fight and help peo- 
ple?” The X-Files asks, “Why does the truth 
matter?” and lands at number nine (5.2 times 
more in demand). 

The only documentary on the list—the 
fifth most in-demand show—Cosmos: 
Possible Worlds is also examining big ques- 
tions and trying to find answers for viewers. 

Not every series needs to have a gi- 
ant theme, says Conway, “but it’s not too 
ambitious to really look at your show and 
ask, ‘What are people going to learn about 
themselves and about the world?” 

The reason that these series tend to reso- 
nate with families is that people really like to 
watch characters deal with life’s big problems 
in solvable ways, especially when the world 
feels so out of control, says Conway. 


Shows about families 

Representing another content genre that seems 
to be connecting across age groups are shows 
about families. The Simpsons, Blackish and 
Fresh off the Boat (numbers three, six and 
10, respectively) are about family life, while 
Parks & Rec and Star Trek: Discovery, at 
numbers seven and eight, are about the 
families you make for yourself. 

“Everybody wants to see a show about 
families working together, and that’s what these 
shows do—they have their own challenges, but 
they're getting there,” says Conway. 


Animation 

Family-friendly animated shows popped up in 
a few territories, including Adventure Time at 
number five in the US and We Bare Bears at 
number eight in LatAm. 

“Adventure Time is such a delightful anom- 
aly. What they did has influenced basically all 
animation since,” says Conway. 

Several successful family-friendly toons 
have followed the Adventure Time model of 
doing something really different, and using 
marquee voice talent—like David Tennant and 
Ben Schwartz in DuckTales, or Patton Oswalt 
and Ellie Kemp in We Bare Bears—to draw in 
viewers across age groups. 
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Building 
bridges 


After decades of division, tensions 
between the UAE and Israel have 
cooled. Now, two prodcos have 
connected on a new show that taps 
into their shared experiences, which 
they hope will also appeal beyond 
their home countries. 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW 


ubai-based Blink Studios and The Hive 
D in Tel Aviv hope to bring some peace 
to the Middle East with the first kids co-pro 
between companies from the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) and Israel. 

Crab & Cake is a 26 x Il-minute preschool 
series that the studios began developing 
shortly after the UAE and Israel signed a 
peace treaty in August 2020. The treaty 
helped cool tensions between the countries, 
which had been at odds since the ’70s. 

Prior to the agreement, businesses from 
both regions were prohibited from interacting 
with each other, citizens couldn’t make calls 
between countries, and borders were almost 
entirely closed. Now, with lines of communi- 
cation open, the studios saw an opportunity 
to tell a story inspired by their shared experi- 
ence of separation and friendship, which will 
hopefully resonate with audiences globally, 
says Nathalie Habib, partner and exec produc- 
er at Blink Studios. 

After the countries signed a peace 
agreement, Habib—who was interested in 
seeking co-pro partners from neighboring 
territories—quickly jumped on the chance 
to tap into Israel's resources and lean on the 
country’s talent. 

She reached out to a number of Israeli 
studios, and The Hive, which was also on the 
lookout for co-pro opportunities, shared a 
few of its in-development projects. With 
Crab & Cake, Habib saw the chance to mod- 
el positive behaviors for preschoolers and 
tackle a story about friends who are more 
similar than they originally think. 
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The Hive created the concept to push into 
the preschool genre and appeal to internation- 
al markets, says owner and creative producer 
Amit Russell Gicelter. The two studios are now 
working together to develop the show's humor 
and soft watercolor art style, which will be 
major selling points as they bring the concept 
to market, he adds. 

The series revolves around a crab and turtle 
who go on daily adventures at a beach, where 
they learn about environmental sustainabil- 
ity and each other. It focuses on teaching 
kids about overcoming misunderstandings, 
working with others to solve problems, and 
creating friendships regardless of who you are. 

The companies already have financial 
commitments from Abu Dhabi media org 
twofour54 and the Jerusalem Film Fund. They 
are now seeking financing and presales, with 
the hope that the series can snag a global 
broadcaster or streaming platform 


Crab & Cake has a completed bible, and 
writers from Jerusalem and the UAE are 
currently working on scripts. The prodcos are 
prepping a trailer and plan to start production 
in March, with the goal of having episodes 
delivered in 18 months. 

The Middle East has historically been de- 
picted as a place of conflict, says Habib, and 
on a personal level she’s hopeful that teaming 
up with The Hive—and showing that those 
who are different can work together, both on 
screen and off—uwill be a first step towards 
showcasing that the region and local studios 
operating there can be positive creative spaces. 

“Crab and Cake are two creatures who are 
not the same, but they're of the same species,” 
says Habib. “And it’s similar to us in the UAE 
and Israel. We're all human, but we've been at 
odds. Now we have a chance to unite—and 
unite kids—around the common interest of 
preserving the world around us.” & 
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“[Kenny] started talking about his time in 
New Zealand with his cousins, and how he 
would make up these fantastical creatures, 
and convince [his cousins] they really exist- 
ed,” says Ling. And that was how Pangors of 
Puddle Peak was born. 

Set in a town inspired by the Northeast of 
New Zealand, the show’s ll-minute episodes 
follow a pair of friends on adventures to dis- 
cover mythical creatures called Pangors. 

A Pangor is an all-encompassing term for a 
magical being that possesses the traits of an 
existing animal, with a twist..think a skunk- 
ike creature whose pleasant-smelling spray 
has the power to knock out an entire town. 

The series for five- to seven-year-olds 

icks off with Maddie and Max finding a 
fluffy pink Skwoosh—it looks like a squirrel, 
but glows when other Pangors are nearby. 
Kenny says he got the original idea from 
a very real animal called a moa, which was 
indigenous to New Zealand in the Middle 
Ages. A cross between an ostrich and a 
dinosaur, the now extinct bird provided 


inspiration for combining animal traits with 
some mystical element. 
‘. The whole ethos of the series is to en- 
courage kids to get outside and discover the 
‘a C O « ‘a S a re O LU world through adventuring in nature, says 
? Kenny, something that is steeped in New 
Zealand's culture. 


° 
“It’s [all built arond] this idea of kids letting 
a NM) O lS a re | NM) their imaginations run wild,” says Ling. 
While the island nation provided much 
inspiration for the show (including the small- 


Mercury Filmworks’ newest original series dives into the world town main setting, as well as the background 
of mythical creatures. But these aren’t your usual unicorns mountain and ocean ranges), Ling and Kenny 
and dragons... are still determining how far they want to 


commit to the New Zealand vibe, including 
BY: ALEXANDRA WHYTE whether or not to hire local voice actors. 
The animated series is deep in the develop- 


hen 2D animation service studio “Everyone said, ‘It’s just another unicorn ment process, and Mercury hasn't brought the 
Mercury Filmworks started creating show,” says Ling. “There are characteristics fresh concept back to buyers yet. 
its first-ever original 3D series, the develop- and assumptions that the marketplace attach- The studio is looking for partners to shape 
ment team was laser-focused on what kids es to that magical creature, so that’s what we — development, including licensees, broadcast- 
already know and love: unicorns. Chief con- faced, even though the concept itself was ers and a 3D studio to help execute on the 
tent officer Heath Kenny brought the idea very different.” series, says Ling. 
for Unicorn Cove—about kids adventuring Instead of trying to convince buyers that “We wanted to really create an experience. 
in the New Zealand wilderness and searching __ this unicorn project was different from all of With kids properties, we know that 3D has 
for magical creatures—to VP of originals the others, Kenny and Ling went back to the an added depth and reality because you can 
Chantal Ling. drawing board. really play with lighting and textures,” says 
But when they first shopped the concept “We were able to pivot, but it delayed our Ling. “Even though we're a 2D studio, the orig- 
to buyers and partners, the feedback was rollout almost by a year,” says Ling. inals department is charged with coming up 
very much “been there, done that.” As much Inspired by the New Zealand flora and fauna, __ with original IPs, and they can fall under 3D. 
as kids may love unicorns, people were sick the pair decided it was time for unicorns to We're almost like a boutique company within 


of them. give way to anew set of magical creatures. Mercury Filmworks.” Ti 
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PIPELINE 


An early peek at shows on the development track 


Pink Kong Studios (Ireland) 
2D animation 
13 x 22 minutes 
USS5.5 million 


In development, with a bible, scripts 


and a trailer to be completed in QI 2021. Looking 


for co-producers, distributors and broadcasters. 


2022 


When uncoordinated 13-year-old Danni discove 


rsa 


magical bracelet, she suddenly finds herself thrust 


into the role of defender of mythical creatures 
unicorns, the Loch Ness Monster and yetis. Toge 


trains to become a martial arts master so she 
protect the realm from a villainous dragon and 


Doyle and Niamh Herrity, this underdog series 


cuses on the importance of believing in yourself. 


like 


ther 
with her new fantastical friends, the young heroine 


can 
his 


robot army. Created by Pink Kong founders Aoife 


fo- 


Omens Studios (Singapore) 
2D and 3D animation 
26 x Il minutes 
USS4 million to USS5 million 


In development, with a focus on creating 
scripts for season one. Omens is seeking broadcasters, 
co-production partners and investors. 


Q]1 2022 


Created by Paul Nicholson and exec produced by Silas 
Hickey, this tween/teen comedy puts a paranormal twist 
on the high school experience. After a young girl comes 
back from the dead, she must navigate both high school 
and the afterlife with help from the student who sum- 
moned her. The young heroine brings new life to the 
school with her supernatural powers and slapstick adven- 
tures, while a relationship with her summoner blossoms. 
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Shop 
online 
till you 
drop 


IP owners and toymakers like 
BBC Studios, One Animation and 
WowWee are rethinking their 
approach to retail relationships as 
e-commerce continues to surge. 


BY: ELIZABETH FOSTER 


a time when many of us are stuck at 
| Nn home—living and working between 
the same four walls—there is something 
particularly satisfying about making an online 


purchase. It’s convenient, of course, especially ene 
as safety precautions related to the pandemic 
have caused many retailers to close. But it’s 
also thrilling. 

Something from the outside world is 
making its way into your space. You can track 
your package's progress, following along as it 
makes its way across the world and onto your 


BBC Studios is repurposing product 
sizzles used in sales meetings for 
you can simply wait to be surprised by its online marketing and social media 


doorstep. Or, if you're feeling adventurous, 
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arrival. Then you get to indulge in the experi- 
ence of unboxing whatever item you bought. 
Cue the serotonin. 

And if the stress of the past year has led to 
an increase in your online shopping habit, you 
are not alone. A 2018 study from analytics firm 
Clicktale found that 62% of people ages 16 to 
24 use shopping to relieve anxiety. Data from 
IBM's US Retail Index, meanwhile, shows that 
COVID-19 has accelerated the shift to online 
shopping by roughly five years. More than 100 
billion parcels were shipped in 2019, according 
to the Pitney Bowes Parcel Shipping Index, and 
that number is expected to more than double 
(up to 260 billion parcels) by 2026. 

With so many packages making their way 
across the globe, it only makes sense that the 
toy industry is working on reimagining the 
traditional sales model as IP owners and toy- 


makers rethink their relationships with retailers. 


With everything having gone virtual, com- 
panies around the world have been testing 
various strategies in an effort to recreate the 
in-person meetings that used to be standard 
in the industry, says Suzy Raia, VP of licensing 
and business development for BBC Studios. 

“Some vendors are creating their own 
proprietary B2B websites, literally just for 
buyers to log on and view products on their 
own time or during a virtual meeting. I’ve 
even heard some companies are exploring 
3D virtual showrooms or using augmented 
reality to create an experience 
for retailers. But that’s a 


heavy investment.” 


For its part, BBC Studios is focusing its 
efforts on a strategy that will pay off in the 
long run. In order to accurately demonstrate 
how items look and move during meetings, 
the team is working with licensing partners to 
create video content that illustrates toy of- 
ferings. When it comes to Bluey—which was 
co-commissioned by BBC Studios and ABC 
Kids from Australia’s Ludo Studios—toy partner 
Moose Toys quadrupled the number of product 
sizzles it’s creating. 

“Those sizzles are incredibly useful in 
meetings with buyers, but they can also be 
repurposed for marketing efforts,” says Raia. 

High-quality video content and photo- 
graphs are crucial for Bluey products to earn 
an A+ rating on Amazon. To qualify as A+ con- 
tent, sellers need high-quality imagery, videos, 
comparison charts, additional product details 
and sales copy. Earning that A+ grade has 
been proven to result in higher conversion 
rates, increased traffic and boosted sales— 
not only because consumers have more data 
to make informed purchases, but because 
IP owners can use the enhanced content to 
cross-promote their products. 

BBC Studios has worked closely with 
Moose Toys to create A+ product sizzles 
for Bluey items. Moose’s Bluey Heeler 4WD 
Family Vehicle, for example, comes with 
stickers that kids can place on and inside 
the vehicle. 


In order for a sizzle to be effective, Raia says it must accurately 
depict the toy’s size, shape, color, texture and range of motion 


A STICKER & ACTIVITY BOOK 


In addition to saving money, Raia says cutting 
down on CP-related travel means the BBC Studios 
team is also limiting its environmental impact 


Decals of beach gear and garbage are 
designed to accurately recreate the messy 
backseat of a family vehicle. High-quality 
content can highlight these details, which 
likely wouldn't be seen in photos or videos if 
it wasn't specifically being showcased. 

In addition to strengthening BBC Studio's 
e-commerce efforts with retail partners, this 
content can also be repurposed for digital 
marketing and social media platforms. In 
order to take advantage of this extended 
use of the content, however, the team needs 
to be working with fully approved products. 
While sizzles of items that are still in de- 
velopment are perfectly acceptable for use 
during retail sales meetings to give partners 
an idea of upcoming SKUs, BBC Studios 
can't use that content for consumer-facing 
marketing efforts. 

“But when you have items that are fully 


approved, you can use that content across 
e-commerce, marketing and social,” Raia says. 

This investment in high-quality content is 
only possible, however, because the team isn’t 
traveling. Raia says that the money previously 
spent on buyer meetings—flying to retailers’ 
HQs, staying in hotels and eating meals away 
from home—is now being directed to differ- 
ent aspects of the product pipeline. 

“These buyer meetings were once every 
two or three months, and cost thousands 
of dollars,” she says. “And being able to 
even schedule multiple buyer meetings for 


During lockdown, One Animation has launched multiple 
online competitions and giveaways to keep kids engaged 


a single retailer during one trip was a chal- 
lenge. Folks were sometimes traveling every 
week to see the same retailer, but meeting 
with different buyers.” 

Even as limitations on travel are lifted, Raia 
anticipates that BBC Studios will continue to 
limit its travel in the future compared to pre- 
COVID schedules. 

Now that the pandemic has seen many re- 
tailers consolidate their purchasing for in-store 
products and e-commerce offerings, Raia says 
it makes sense for IP owners, licensing partners 
and retailers to focus on creating content that 
can be used first in pitches, before serving a 
secondary purpose on e-commerce sites, and 
even potentially in stores once brick-and- 
mortar retail opens back up globally. 

And while BBC Studios is focused on its 
e-commerce efforts with existing retail part- 
ners, Singapore-based studio One Animation 
was moving away from traditional retail deals 
months before stores around the world strug- 
gled during lockdowns. 

In QI 2019, the prodco began early product 
development with the goal of launching 
a direct-to-consumer toy program with 
Amazon in Q4 2019. The pivot came after 
One launched toys inspired by its Oddbods 
brand at Target locations in the US in late 
2018. According to CEO Sashim Parmanand, 
the retailer was selling around 10,000 units 
per week. 

And while the studio saw this as a success 
for an early toy effort, those numbers didn’t 


meet Target’s threshold. As a result, One's 
partnership with Target was not extended 
beyond its initial 2018 holiday exclusive. 

“That kind of volume isn’t meaningful for 
a major retailer, but it is for a mid-sized com- 
pany. We realized that if we could sell at that 
volume, we'd really be in business,” Parmanand 
says. “It was an opportunity to seed some- 
thing and grow it online. If we could do that, 
we'd have a case to bring to retailers to show 
that we'd taken the initiative—and the risk— 
to create something meaningful.” 

Initially, in 2019, the main benefits of 
moving to a DTC model were that One 
could respond to specific requests from 
consumers and focus on creating a range 
that is environmentally friendly. Once the 
pandemic hit in spring 2020, however, it be- 
came clear that investing in online shopping 
was a timely decision. 

Fiscal 2019 was a loss for the line, as the 
costs behind development and manufac- 
turing couldn't be offset by the short selling 
timeline (One’s DTC Oddbods range bowed 
in the fourth quarter). A significant struggle 
was customer acquisition—initially, it cost the 
company roughly US$20 to draw in a single 
customer to the digital storefront. 

“That is absolutely loss-making,” says 
Parmanand. “You can’t spend as much on 
bringing in a new customer as you are selling 
the product for. Now, our customer acquisi- 
tion cost is between USS$0.30 and USS0.50.” 
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That cost was brought down by focusing 
on high-quality content for Amazon listings, 
which are beneficial for sales conversion; 
encouraging consumers to leave reviews 
following a purchase since positive reviews 
push listings higher on the online retailer's 
sales algorithm; and providing promotions 
and discounts. 

These efforts came together, and at the be- 
ginning of the 2020 holiday shopping season, 
One had exceeded its forecast for Oddbods- 
related toy sales by 300%. 

“When you're a small company, you have to 
innovate to survive,” Parmanand says. “When 
we didn’t meet Target's expectations, there 
wasn't a chance to go back. We needed to 
either abandon the licensing business for 
two years until [retailers] forgot, and then we 
could reintroduce the brand; or we had to 
find a way to learn from that experience, take 
the positive bits and convert them to a new 
system that works for a company of our size 
and scale.” 

And because One's DTC strategy was 
particularly well-suited to the growing online 
shopping habits of homebound consumers 
during the pandemic, Parmanand says the 
team was able to significantly expand its 
Oddbods range. 

The DTC line launched with nine SKUs in 
Q4 2019, and grew to feature 32 items in 2020. 
New categories include birthday, homeware, 
construction toys and DIY. 


Pre-COVID, One was focusing on birthday- 
related items because parties were a good 
way to introduce kids to the brand 
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After Dumplings, WowWee plans to launch additional 
My Squishy Little ranges featuring new characters 


We're looking... to give customers 
a reason to come into the store. 


—Andrew Yanofsky, WowWee 


Last year also saw One move its consumer 
products program onto additional retail plat- 
forms, including Walmart.com, Shopify, Wish 
and eBay. Looking ahead, the studio is launch- 
ing test pilots with limited SKUs in a number 
of European markets. Those initial European 
efforts will include one or two items bowing 
on Amazon. 

“Because Amazon as a platform is quite 
specific in the way they do things, there's a 
lot that’s very structured, regardless of region. 
There is a model and you can follow it,” says 
Parmanand. “There are obviously language 
considerations for markets like France and 
Germany, but working with one platform 
means it’s fairly consistent across territories.” 

This consistency means One will have 
more data to determine where best to focus 
its ongoing toy efforts. The ultimate goal, 
Parmanand says, is to build the program to 
the point that it’s appropriate to launch at 
traditional brick-and-mortar retail. In fact, the 
studio is in talks with a major retailer in the 
UK to bow products in fall 2021. And because 
so many retailers are focusing on their own 
e-commerce platforms, Parmanand believes 
the company’s expertise in DTC will likely be 
seen as a strength. 

Montreal-based toymaker WowWee, 
meanwhile, is banking on a brick-and-mortar 
future, making long-term plans for phyisical 
retail locations. While e-commerce was the 
major focus of 2020 and will continue to 
dominate consumers’ purchases through- 
out 2021, head of marketing and operations 
Andrew Yanofsky says his team is working 
to be ready for consumers’ return to stores. 
The key, he says, is to develop a strategy that 
integrates the needs of both e-commerce 
and traditional retail. 

All of the data e-commerce sites gathered 
on consumers last year will inform those inte- 
grated online and in-person strategies, he says. 
Because retailers can carry a larger breadth 
of product online, they can use purchasing 
data and reviews to cull product choices for 
in-store efforts. 


“Walmart, moving forward, will [rely on that 
data] to consolidate what it’s doing online to 
in store. More onus than ever is on reviews, 
product quality, online merchandising and rich 
detail pages,” says Yanofsky. 

One concern about basing in-store stock 
on e-commerce sales is that the cost of ful- 
filment for shipping has a high threshold, and 
as a result, online retailers like Amazon push 
toymakers to focus on higher-priced items. 

“By and large, when we work with Amazon, 
they're always pushing us to higher price 
points. The impulse and lower-priced sectors 
really hurt from this.” 

To protect those categories and support 
retailers, Yanofsky says IP owners and toycos 
need to focus on developing products that 
drive customers back to stores. WowWee’s 
contribution is its My Squishy Little brand, 
which will bow in spring 2021 in the UK before 
hitting shelves in the US in August. 

The first range is My Squishy Little 
Dumplings, featuring soft heads that interact 
with kids through lights and noises. When you 
squeeze their cheeks, the dumplings’ tiny bod- 
ies pop out to reveal one of four personalities. 

To drive traffic to brick and mortar, ad- 
ditional personalities will launch exclusively 
with retail partners like Walmart and Target 
in October. A limited, one-time production 
of golden dumplings will also be available 
exclusively in stores. 

“We're looking at moments we can bake 
into the product to give customers a reason to 
go to the store. We also have a line that we're 
going to introduce [later in 2021] featuring 
technology that, when kids bring the toy back 
to the retailer, triggers an activation for being 
in the store,” Yanofsky says. “We're working on 
these types of activations because aisle space 
will be at even more of a premium in the next 
few years.” 

Relationships with retailers will also be at 
a premium, making it more important than 
ever before for IP owners and toymakers to 
reimagine the ways they work with—and sell 
to—the sellers. 
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My Little Pony rides 
high with new CP 


A consumer products program inspired by the upcoming feature 
film will highlight growing categories like health and wellness. 


BY: ELIZABETH FOSTER 


he Friendship is Magic series may be rid- 
T ing off into the sunset, but My Little Pony 
is saddling up for a new era with Entertainment 
One. Hasbro has big plans for the franchise, 
including consumer products tied to the up- 
coming feature film and a new animated series, 
My Little Pony: Pony Life. 

Following Hasbro’s December 2019 acqui- 
sition of Entertainment One, the toymaker 
appointed eOne as its global entertainment 
arm just in time to help launch Pony Life. The 
2D toon bowed in late 2020 on platforms like 
Disney Channel and Cartoon Network. 

The upcoming CG-animated movie, 
meanwhile, is slated for a September 2021 
release and will mark the start of the brand's 
transformation—now under the purview of 
eOne. Not only will new pony characters 
be featured in the film, they will also boast 
anew CG look. The introduction of new 
characters and a departure from designs fea- 
tured in Friendship is Magic and Pony Life is 
intended to shift the brand’s focus to more 
modern themes like diversity and inclusion. 

“The final season [of Friendship is Magic] 
brought that storytelling to a satisfying 
conclusion, and it felt like the right time to 
close that chapter of Pony history,” says Emily 
Thompson, VP of global brand management 
for eOne (previously VP of entertainment 
production and development for Hasbro). 
“Generation Alpha has a higher emotional 
intelligence, and they expect a lot more from 
their entertainment. We know it’s important 
to Gen Alpha that they see their peer groups 
represented in their entertainment, and that 
shaped how we built our core cast.” 

The movie's main character, for example, is 
an activist working to make the pony world a 
better place. 

My Little Pony will be one of Hasbro's big- 
gest initiatives in 2021, says Casey Collins, SVP 
and GM of global consumer products. 


Upcoming toys will be informed by the 
feature’s updated animation style, and in 
addition to launching classic offerings like toys 
and apparel, Hasbro will focus its consumer 
products program on categories that saw 
significant growth in recent months, including 
food, health and wellness, puzzles and games, 
publishing, personal care and home goods. 
The first SKUs are set to hit shelves at major 
retailers around the world in August. 

“Consumer behaviors have changed so 
much due to COVID-19, and we're taking a 
look at categories that have been spiking in 
terms of sales,” says Collins. 

This strategy of focusing on trends while 
still paying tribute to the classics also applies 
to eOne’s upcoming approach to content. 

“With the movie, we started develop- 
ment and made the decision to expand the 
world of My Little Pony, rather than starting 
from scratch with a total brand reinvention,” 
Thompson says. “We found ourselves with 
this whole decade of storytelling and really 
rich lore, and it felt wrong to walk away from 
all of that.” 

Friendship is Magic premiered in 2010 and 
ran for nine seasons. The series inspired a 
kid-hosted online after-show, as well as a 
live stage show. Instead of abandoning the 
franchise’s characters and stories, the movie 
will take place in the same world featured in 
Friendship is Magic and Pony Life, but jump 
ahead in time to focus on a new genera- 
tion of ponies and unexplored corners of 
Equestria. This creates opportunities to 
include nods to the property’s previous 
iterations, both in upcoming content and 
consumer products offerings. 

“If you're brand-new to the franchise, | 
think it will grab you and pull you in,” says 
Thompson. “And existing fans are going to be 
picking out Easter Eggs for months and years 
to come.” & 
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Puzzles were the breakout 
star of the pandemic-related lockdowns. 
US data from market research firm The 
NPD Group shows that the puzzle super- 
category posted 42% year-to-date 
growth there in September 2020. In the 
UK, meanwhile, NPD reports the games 
and puzzles segment had grown by 31% 
year to date in November. With fami- 
lies stuck at home, it makes sense they 
turned to traditional play patterns that 
encourage creativity and quality time. 
But can puzzlemakers keep that mo- 
mentum going in 2021? 


“Historically, when you see 
a big bump like that, it will slowly pla- 
teau,” says Byrne. “We're still not doing 
much other than watching TV, so | don’t 
think it will be a precipitous drop. But 
| just don’t think as many people will 
be scrambling for puzzles in the same 
way.” That hasn't deterred LEGO, which 
is looking to expand its puzzle range to 
keep families engaged. The brickmak- 
er bowed new 1,000-piece puzzles last 
year, with three hitting shelves ahead of 
the holiday season. 


With live and location-based 


brand extensions shuttered during lock- 
downs, many families turned to outdoor 
toys to keep spirits high last summer. The 
NPD Group reported that the outdoor 
and sports toys super-category posted 
31% year-to-date growth in September 


in the US. In fact, the segment repre- 
sented 36% of all dollar gains for the 
first nine months of the year with nearly 
USS3.5 billion in sales. 


“You could not get a swing 
set or a bicycle at the end of the sum- 
mer. Things that were typically big-ticket 
fourth-quarter items were selling insane 
numbers over the summer,” Byrne says. 
“Money was going into these categories 
that previously was going into travel or 
other forms of entertainment outside 
of the home, and that will continue this 
year.” Scooters and hoverboards from 
New York-based Jetson Electronics 
were listed on a number of top holi- 
day toy lists as NPD reported that sales 
for the skate/skateboards/scooters 
subcategory grew by 107% during the 
height of the pandemic. 


Another category that made huge 
gains last year was DIY. Arts & crafts 
projects that kids could do at home 
started trending on social media, which 
led to families around the world invest- 
ing in items like paints, beads and tie- 
dye kits. “We live in a culture where, be- 
tween TikTok and YouTube, trends can 
go around the globe in 24 hours. That 
happens because people still want to 
feel connected, even though they're not 
physically together,” Byrne says. 


LA-based Yulu launched its Swirl & 
Style Tie Dye Studio Maker in spring 2020. 
Designed for kids ages six and up, the 
self-contained orb keeps mess to a min- 
imum. The key to maintaining the mo- 
mentum from 2020, according to Byrne, 
is to focus on creating a community. “You 
need to take that opportunistic bump, 
and turn it into a community of people 
with a shared interest,” he says. “And 
they likely won’t buy three products a 
week [the way they might have during 
the lockdowns], but they might buy one 
a month, and that’s one more sale than 
you were getting before.” 
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Allin the family 


Gather ‘round the smartphone and get ready for the rise of family-generated content. 


BY: WYNNE TYREE AND ERIN MILLER 


D uring the trying times of the past year, 
the role of media has become more 


important than ever before as families try to 
combat their daily boredom. But they aren't 
just consuming content, they're becoming 
creators of it, too. Videos featuring the entire 
family—generated by tech-savvy Gens Z and 
Alpha, along with compliant parents who have 
become kids’ playmates—have cemented a 
place in the digital landscape. Parents and kids 
are uploading everything from the funny to 
the informative, and from the pragmatic to 
the heartfelt. Their goal is to share with the 
world...and the world is here for it. 

When surveyed, 44% of kids say their 
favorite part about being home more than 
usual is spending time with their families. Bite- 
size, family-friendly content not only helps 
bring parents and kids together to explore a 
common interest, it also gives them ideas for 
other things they can do together. 


Content centered on families certainly isn’t 
anything new, but it feels more indulgent and 
important than ever because it’s now fulfllling 
fundamental needs created by the pandemic. 

First, anyone craving escapist, feel-good 
content can find relief from the anxiety-rid- 
den nature of the 24-hour news cycle and 
the stresses of co-confinement. (And what's 
not to love about watching a mom try to 
hover board?) 

Second, all-family UGC plays a normaliza- 
tion role by assuring viewers that we're all 
in this together. By seeing the experiences 
of other families, kids can find comfort in 
knowing that their feelings are shared by 
people all around the world (and even by 
celeb families, too). 

Finally, family videos are helping break up 
the predictability of studio-produced (and 
often longer-form) content that is typically 
created for kids or parents. 


Family-centric content can’t be talked about 
without first acknowledging the pioneers in 
wholesome family vlogging. The Atwoods, the 
Holdernesses and the ACEs are just a few that 
have made “being a family” their profession. 
Showcasing pranks, challenges and even the 
mundane, they've paved the way for everyday 
families to broadcast their own antics across 
social media. 

No platform is helping serve up this type 
of content better than TikTok. Once reserved 
for Gen Zs and young Millennials, a recent 
shift has seen older users joining the platform 
in the last few months. (Spoiler: “Older” 
means 30 and up in the TikTok sphere.) 
Qualitatively, we've see that families, too, have 
begun to flex their creative muscle on TikTok, 
giving us a peek into their personal bubble. It’s 
the medicine we didn’t know we all needed. 

Here are a few of the all-family content 
trends taking over social media. 
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A little about me... 

The “This or That Challenge” recently took 
social media by storm. Set to Run DMC's “It’s 
Tricky,” these short videos showcase a series 
of “this” or “that” text bubbles that provide 
two options of everyday activities or events 
on either side of the screen. Kids and parents 
dance their way towards their preference, 
revealing a little about themselves along the 
way. Gordon Ramsay recently got in on the 
trend with his daughter, who chose “mum's 


ae 


cooking” over his. 


x 
x 


Let’s “go out,” while we stay in 

Since everyone is stuck at home, kids and 
their parents are taking to mimicking what 
they'd be doing in the outside world indoors 
as a form of escapism. This trend was more 
prevalent in the early days of lockdown, but 
it continues to provide lots of laughs, from 
a family creating “Club Quarantine” for their 
son’s 21st birthday, to families recreating 
restaurant or hotel experiences from the 
comfort of their homes. 


The new family game night 

Forget board games. Families are posting 
their at-home gameplay through activities 
like the “Ping Pong Challenge” and the “Flour 
Challenge.” They're even getting pets in on 
the games with the “Level Up Challenge” that 
sees beloved dogs and cats scaling ever-taller 
toilet paper walls. 


Moove + Groove 

There are certain things in culture that have al- 
ways bridged the generation gap—music and 
dance are two of them. And both live at the 
center of several multi-generational family- 
friendly videos on Instagram and _ TikTok. 
There’s a multitude of TikTok dances for 
families to learn together (“Blinding Lights,” 
in the 
Hamptons,” to name just a few). Another 


“Something New” and “Magic 
music-based trend is the “Songs | Know vs. 
Don’t Know Challenge,” which sees families 
testing their music knowledge. The “Bop 
It! Challenge,” meanwhile, has parents us- 
ing their kids as props instead of the ’90s 


interactive toy. 


Mealtime prep 

Parents and kids cooking meals together 
is a cherished tradition, and there are a host 
of videos on YouTube and TikTok featur- 
ing just that. Sometimes the videos are 
straight “how to” tutorials, and sometimes 
they're backed by a catchy song and dance. 
When it comes to dinnertime, families are 
shaking up their routines by turning humdrum 
mealtimes into themed dinner parties, such as 
TV or movie nights (like a Star Wars evening), 
decades nights (think the roaring '20s) or by 
dressing up as another member of the family. 


Let out the playful trolls 

While teens have a long history of mocking 
their parents, the adults are flipping the script 
in homemade videos. Also popular are parents 
imitating the chaos kids evoke being stuck at 
home 24/7. Even parents of young toddlers are 
posting videos that poke fun at words they're 
trying to pronounce. 


Wholesome family fun 

What would FGC be without celebrating the 
simple joys of being a family? “The Sibling 
Challenge” sets up parents to answer questions 
and chose which sibling the answers pertains 
to. The “I’m Just a Kid” trend is a nostalgic look 
at families recreating old photos through vid- 
eo, while “Hi, Mom/Dad” is a celebration of the 
generations in one family calling their moms 
and dads into the shot, leaving everyone want- 
ing to give their parents a big hug. 

All-in family content isn’t showing any signs 
of tapering off. In fact, it’s likely to only get 
stronger and more creative. Why is this con- 
tent trend having its moment now? Aside 
from families spending more time together 
than ever, daily life has gone through a dra- 
matic shift. In adapting to new routines—like 
remote learning and video meetings—families 
have been forced to embrace technology. 

Instead of parents rejecting tech, they now 
see it as a gateway to the human contact 
were all craving. With that in mind, parents 
are becoming more comfortable not only 
with technology, but also with being in front 
of the camera. 

One other possibility is that parents are tak- 
ing a cue from their aspiring-influencer kids and 
trying to capitalize on their time in quarantine 
to become family influencers. If the cranberry 
juice-drinking skateboarder taught the world 
anything, it’s that social media stardom can 
happen to anyone, at any given moment. 

In the meantime, a note to families every- 
where—keep giving us a glimpse into your 
homes and lives, and we'll happily keep re- 
freshing our social feeds. 


WYNNE TYREE is the founder and president of Smarty Pants, a youth and family research and consulting firm. 


ERIN MILLER is an insights professional with expertise in youth culture, generational theory and emerging trend identification. 
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Digital night in 


The in-person event market isn’t likely to return to its pre-pandemic 
heyday anytime soon, and kidcos are pivoting to virtual alternatives 
to create more exciting, interactive and engaging experiences that 
can replace—and maybe even surpass—the live event experience. 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW 


ans bunch together, jumping and dancing 
= along as Lil Nas X’s voice booms out. 
When he appears, the crowd goes wild. 
Suddenly, the entire audience is on stage 
with him. It’s not that he’s created such an 
intimate show that kids in the crowd feel 
like they're practically on stage—no, they're 
literally on the stage with the “Old Town 
Road” singer. 

When the next song starts, the audience is 


transported en masse to a new winter won- 


derland setting as the scenery is designed to 
change with each new track. Welcome to the 
age of virtual concerts. 


Roblox was investing in creating a more 
lifelike digital experience before COVID-19 
spread across the world, but pandemic- 
related lockdowns accelerated those plans. 

Concerts and live events are traditionally 
a massive market. Before the planet took a 
collective pause and hunkered down, trade 
publication Pollstar predicted that the con- 
cert industry would hit a record US$12.2 billion 
in 2020. But it’s become clear that audienc- 
es won't be returning to crowded concert 
venues any time soon, and Pollstar has now 
estimated that the live event industry lost 
USS30 billion last year. 


g*\ 


But kids still want to connect with their 
favorite brands and with each other, and the 
lockdown saw audiences flock to the virtual 
platforms they were already engaging on—like 
Roblox and Fortnite—treating them like places 
to simply hang out, according to new research 
from insights firm Dubit. And while kids were 
loitering in these digital hubs, the companies 
running them began testing new event-like 
activities to draw even more kids in. 

Recreating the energy and excitement of a 
live concert or event is no easy task—how do 
you replicate that intimate experience when 
there are a couple hundred computer screens 
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in the way? Early in the pandemic, screens were 
filled with museum tours and Zoom-filmed 
concerts. The “event” was simply a new type 
of show, no different than the traditional 
22-minute episode. 

But companies like Roblox, Hellosaurus 
and Epic Games see more virtual interactiv- 
itity on the horizon, and they're hoping to 
carve out a slice of the suddenly hyperactive 
digital live event space. 

“Concerts and live events are exciting 
because they're participatory,” says Jonathan 


Vlassopulos, Roblox’s global head of music. 


“Social interactivity is [what] you lose online. 


But our events are inherently social because 
80% of our users are playing with a friend.” 

The market for virtual events is predicted to 
grow to USS774 billion over the next decade 
(up from its current US$78 billion) as COVID-19 
forces in-person gatherings to transition to 
save money, comply with new protocols and 
find audiences post-pandemic, according to 
market research firm Trends Exchange. 

Roblox, which has more than 150 million 
players globally (mostly kids and tweens), 
has become a social meet-up spot for kids 
who are looking to share experiences with 
their friends, Vlassopulos says. The company 


is leaning on that, and leveraging its tech to 
turn the more passive viewing experience 
of watching events like live concerts into 
something kids can interact with in a variety 
of ways. 

With Lil Nas X, Roblox built a wild west- 
themed pre-show environment where players 
could explore, answer trivia questions and find 
hidden tokens. When the concert began, the 
background and setting changed to match 
each song. There were camera zooms and 
pans, and those in the audience could send 
their avatar on stage to dance and interact 
with the singer. 
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But music and concerts are just the tip of 
the digital event iceberg, says Vlassopulos. 
Roblox is looking beyond its reputation as a 
gaming company to become a platform that 
hosts all manner of interactive experiences, 
including everything from toy launches, to 
kid-skewing pop-up shops, to movie screen- 
ing events complete with director Q&As, 
clips from the film and opportunities to sell 
branded merchandise. 


Hellosaurus doubles as both a suite of 
tools for creators to make interactive kids 
content, as well as a closed platform with 
shows for kids ages three to eight. Through 
interactivity, children can go from passively 
observing the content to becoming a key 
part of it, says Ruben. 

With in-person gatherings out of the 
question, this is the closest kidcos can get 
to creating a live experience where audience 


Hellosaurus gamifies everyday kid moments to fill the need for engaging interactive experiences 


“With digital events in Roblox, we're able to 
elevate the fan so they feel engaged because 
they're along for a journey and part of the 
performance,” says Vlassopulos. “These global 
events, with their different effects and chang- 
es, can really feed kids’ imaginations.” 

Bringing big spectacles into the digital space 
is one growth area, but there’s also a demand 
for content that turns everyday moments into 
digital experiences. That's where Hellosaurus 
and its founder James Ruben come in. 

Before founding Hellosaurus, an interactive 
content SVOD, Ruben led production man- 
agement on the HQ Trivia app, which took 
the idea of bar trivia and turned it into an 
interactive game that was scaled up to incor- 
porate a global audience. Now, he’s trying to 
do something similar with Hellosaurus, except 
the focus is on transitioning common kid 
experiences, like birthday parties, into events 
they can participate in while using their 
touchscreen, camera and microphone to tap, 
move around and respond to the content. 


interaction actually affects the performance 
and content, adds Ruben. 

Hellosaurus saw this when it launched its 
first original series, The Birthday Show. A fast- 
tracked proof of concept for what Hellosaurus 
could do, The Birthday Show is an interac- 
tive series that met the demand for a virtual 
experience that could replicate parties as kids 
were in lockdown, he says. In the live-action 
and animated mixed-media series, a real-life 
host guided kids through interactive games 
and activities, including opening presents and 
eating cake. 

At a time when families are at home—and 
even after the lockdowns lift—gamifying 
experiences like exercising, meditating or just 
watching videos can turn screen time into a 
more engaging and positive activity for kids 
and their parents, says Ruben. 

Epic Games has also dipped its toe in the 
digital concert space with events hosted in 
Fortnite. Musicians like Marshmello and Travis 
Scott performed live in a studio, and using 


Epic's real-time rendering software Unreal, 
the live streams incorporated elements that 
would be otherwise impossible (or at least 
very, very difficult) at a live event, like floating 
singers or rapidly changing backgrounds. 

The Travis Scott concert alone saw more 
than 10 million viewers tune in, and Epic’s hope 
is that when creators see that number, they'll 
begin thinking about Fortnite as anew home 
for live events, says Andy Blondin, senior prod- 
uct manager of Epic Games. 

As the maker of the Unreal game engine, 
which gives creators the tools to add effects 
to their productions in real time, the com- 
pany is looking to enhance producers’ live 
events with a digital twist. On Fortnite, which 
now boasts around 350 million players, there's 
an opportunity for the brand to expand far 
beyond its battle royale roots to becoming 
a virtual event platform that leverages the 
social community aspect of the game to host 
immersive experiences. With both of these 
aspirations, COVID-19 is accelerating Epic’s 
plans in a big way, says Blondin. 

But the interactivity and engagement that 
a game setting like Fortnite can provide isn't 
just limited to the virtual world. The Unreal 
Engine is being used to enhance live in-person 
events like keynote speeches and product 
launches, with presenters working in extended 
reality studios to blend in animation in real 
time. Filmed in studios like LA-based Pike, 
these productions can mix real performances 
with animation and a virtual environment, 
allowing producers to create offerings that are 


more visually engaging and immersive than just 
watching a Zoom-recorded event, says Blondin. 

Digital live events can also incorporate play 
by surprising audiences with different effects 
that suddenly change the environment, pro- 
viding a space for them to explore or letting 
them react in real time. 

In a post-pandemic world, Blondin predicts 
that big digital events could also mark the 
future of pay-per-view content, since families 
might not be too eager to go out to seea 
movie or concert when they can watch, and 
interact with, engaging alternatives at home. 

“At a concert, you can get the excitement 
and energy of being there, but they're also 
passive experiences where your're just watch- 
ing the performance,” says Blondin. “The fact 
that this new experience is gamified makes 
it more engaging, which we can support by 
building a storyline and adding in some mys- 
tery about what's going to happen next.” 


hanges are afoot in the world of kids TV. If 2019 was the year of 

mergers and acquisitions, then 2020 was the year of executive 
musical chairs against a backdrop of perhaps the biggest change agent 
of the 21st century so far—the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Among the key shifts were Viacom’s Nina Hahn, who added 
ViacomCBS International Studios’ new kids division to her remit; 
WarnerMedia’s Tom Ascheim, who took over as president of global 
kids, youth and classics; and Steve Youngwood, who was upped to 
CEO of Sesame Workshop. 

While each organization has competing priorities, all roads seem to 
lead to streaming—and this trio of execs have big plans for the future 
of their kids content. Businesses shouldn't rest on their laurels right 
now, and Hahn, Ascheim and Youngwood are taking that adage to 
heart. Read on to see how they plan to shake things up in 2021. 
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ARNERMEDIA’S ROADMAP 


OR WORLD 


BY: ALEXANDRA WHYTE 


om Ascheim took on his role as president of global kids, young adults 
T and classics for WarnerMedia less than a year ago. And in this time, the 
former Freeform president and Nickelodeon EVP has made big moves that 
have changed the way the channels are run, how shows are created, and 
who is actually making (and buying) the company’s kids content. 

Ascheim doesn't want to take credit for a lot of what has happened at 
the recently merged media giant, and the team around him has changed 
noticeably. First, Sam Register took over Cartoon Network Studios, while 
maintaining his leadership of Warner Bros. Animation Studios. 

Then, Ascheim brought on his former Nickelodeon colleague Amy 


Friedman to head up the channel side of Cartoon Network. And shortly af- 


ter HBO Max launched, the kids division for the streamer was brought under \ it b. 
Ascheim’'s umbrella. 
Keeping these changes going, Ascheim is about to orchestrate Cartoon 
etwork’s biggest shake-up ever—turning the male-skewing brand for six to 
Is into one that also has specific programming and blocks for preschoolers, 


families, and for the first time—girls. 


Kidscreen: A lot has happened in a short period of time. Sam Register is 
overseeing two studios, Amy Friedman joined your team, and you took 
over all of the HBO Max kids programming. Why was speed so important 
in these decisions? 
Tom Ascheim: | love that you give me credit for everything 
that happened, but it didn’t quite work that way. Part 
of the reason that | joined the group was the desire 
by Ann Sarnoff and WarnerMedia overall to make 
a really big and thriving kids and family group. We 
know how important doing a good job with kids 
and family is to the future of WarnerMedia—it’s 
essential to make our channels work. | think a lot 
of the changes that have happened since I've 
arrived have all been [explored] through the 
shared goal of making WarnerMedia a modern 
media powerhouse. 
Were still in the midst of bringing Cartoon 
[Network] forward to be an even bigger player 
in the kids and family universe. We're going 


to be launching a preschool [element] of the 


Cartoon Network life, a family part of our life, and extending [CN] 
from the strength that it has to an even wider part of the audience 
both on the channel and on HBO Max around the world. 


KS: Cartoon Network has always been a brand for six to 1ls—why is 
it important to expand into preschool and family? 

TA: Cartoon Network has decades of loyalty and viewership around 
the world. We could ignore all of that and try to start a new thing, or 
use the strength that we have. Common sense would suggest that we 
should use the strength that we have. 

As we connect to HBO Max, the needs of the moment are less 
focused on a tight six-to-1l male skew, and instead on the broader 
targeting that comes to those streaming services. 

One of the things we knew we needed to do at Cartoon was 
be more girl-inclusive, so we're going to work hard on making that 
happen. In the US at least, about one-third of all kid viewers are 
preschoolers, and we weren't playing in that domain—which seems a 
little silly. 

During COVID, we're all spending time together in tiny little pods, 
and we need stuff that lets us enjoy each other while we're watching 
TV. We felt like there was a real opportunity to make content that was 
genuinely appealing to kids and parents. 


KS: What are your plans for HBO Max? 
TA: It’s super-important that everyone realizes we're working in part- 
nership with HBO Max. A lot of what we've talked about with our col- 
leagues at HBO Max is around broadening what it means to have our 
content on the air—that’s why preschool, girls and family program- 
ming are very important. That’s why different formats are important. 
So were going to do a little bit of live action, and we're going to do 
movies. We're going to harness the IPs that are a big part of this com- 
pany and make sure that we are a full-service kids and family player 
for HBO Max and, frankly, competitive. We need to be as strong as 
anybody else out there. 


KS: Why did you put Sam Register in charge of Cartoon Network 
Studios in addition to Warner Bros. Animation Studios? 

TA: | think a couple of reasons—one is that he is super-talented. One 
of his pitches for putting these two studios together was that we 
need three cultures: a Cartoon Network studios culture, a Warner 
Bros. Animation culture, and a deep culture of collaboration. 

We've had the first two, but we [didn’t have] the third, which is 
where we get the chance to help both studios learn from each other. 
Talent can get passed back and forth, and whenever they get bored, 
they can go try something different. 

There's a term in early childhood development called parallel play, 
where kids know how to play next to each other, but they don’t 
know how to play together. It’s time for our two studios to enter 
their elementary school years and play together. 


KS: Why was Amy Friedman someone you wanted on the team? 

TA: | have had the privilege of working with Amy before at 
Nickelodeon. She’s really smart and she’s been in this business a long 
time, so she has incredible relationships in the creative community. 
They're already bringing us so many projects because they like working 
with her. Creatives have many places to bring their work, and part of 
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our [mission] is to make them feel like they're going to have a chance 
to do their best. Amy will ensure that’s true. 


KS: Several of Cartoon Network’s kids shows, like Infinity Train and 
Summer Camp Island, are going straight to streaming—is that going 
to be more common with Warner’s kids content now? 

TA: | don’t know that windowing is tremendously important to chil- 
dren. | don’t think they care so much about what is going where. Part 
of our organizational design is that our business rules should not be 
visible to the audience. What we need to do is focus on the audience 
first, and if we're audience-first, then we're going to make sure that our 
content is easy to watch wherever. 


KS: Disney rolled out Disney+ internationally, and then shortly 
after channels in Australia and the UK closed. Would you consider 
emulating that strategy? 

TA: We're really excited about our international channels. They're not 
going anywhere. It’s actually a great opportunity with Disney going 
all-streaming. We're seeing upticks for our ratings in those markets 
where it has closed channels. We welcome Disney’s decisions, because 
it’s good for our business. 


KS: You have so much in-house capability, are you looking at out- 
side companies in terms of acquiring content or partnering? 

TA: We are open for business, and everyone should call Amy, who is al- 
ready in conversations with many outside folks. And Sam’s studios are 
charged with bringing an enormous range of IPs to Cartoon Network, 
Adult Swim and HBO Max. 

But they also continue to sell to the outside, which is incredibly 
important for us to keep the artists engaged [because we] know there 
are opportunities beyond in-house. We favor the inside, but we defi- 
nitely do not just do the inside. 


KS: Something that brings a lot of viewers to the Cartoon Network 
platforms is their focus on social issues like LGBTQ+ representa- 
tion, racism and diversity. How are you planning on incorporating 
some of these themes in the future, especially as you expand into 
different age groups? 
TA: Were all intersectional creatures who deserve to be seen for all of 
our complexity. That human need for individuality is what unites us, and 
that is what we seek to put forward under Cartoon Network's banner. 
For preschoolers, it’s about relieving parents of the pressure that 
their kid needs to be the best, and instead help them just be the 
best they can be. For older kids, it’s about understanding the weird- 
ness of your own identity. For families, it’s remembering that we all 
have weird families. 


KS: What's next? 

TA: We will be rolling out a new brand name for the preschool and 
family block. We'll unveil some programming, a new tagline and a big 
pipeline, and we'll explain how it moves forward between the network 
and HBO Max. We're going to reimagine the network within a year of 
when | started, and | feel very proud of that accomplishment. 


KS: What is the goal for five years from now? 
TA: World domination. 
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or more than 15 years, Nina Hahn 

has served as SVP of production and 
development for ViacomCBS International 
edia Networks (VIMN). During her tenure, 
she has worked in direct partnership with 
ickelodeon’s content teams around the 
world, and has been a key figure in more 
than 2,000 hours of original kids content. 

any of Hahn's launches have marked a 

number of firsts for the company, including 
popular telenovela House of Anubis (Nick’s 
frst US live-action show produced outside 
of North America), live-action series 
Spyders (Nick International's first original 
sraeli co-pro), iQIY| co-pro Deer Squad 
Nick Asia’s first Chinese original series) 
and The Twisted Timeline of Sammy & 
Raj (Nick International's first collab with 
ndia’s Viacoml8). 


To capitalize on the growing appetite for 
these kinds of international kids shows— 
especially from third-party broadcasters 
and streamers—production arm Viacom 
nternational Studios (VIS) launched a kids 
division in October, and Hahn was tapped 


to lead it. In her newly expanded role, 

she’s now tasked with growing VIS’s global 
pipeline to include short- and long-form 
kids content that will be produced and sold 
to third parties as well as ViacomCBS brands 
and platforms. According to VIS, the studio 
has generated nearly 50% revenue growth 
on average since it launched in 2018, and kids 
content has played a big part in those gains. 
The studio is now branching out with 


its first animated series, Gloria Wants to 
Know it All, a preschool co-production with 


BY: JEREMY DICKSON 
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Marc Anthony’s Magnus Studios, Juan José Campanella’s Mundoloco 
Animation Studios and Laguno Media. Additionally, its new chil- 
dren’s musical series Funknautas is the first kids project to come 
out of VIS’s new strategy to invest 25% of its budget in LatAm to 
create content that spotlights marginalized characters and creators. 
The studio is also producing Nick Shorts Program finalist Sharkdog, 
its first international series made for Netflix as part of a multi-year 
output deal signed by Nickelodeon and the SVOD last November. 


Kidscreen: Why did ViacomCBS Networks International decide to 
launch a new kids division? 

Nina Hahn: Given the enormous global demand for kids content 
across multiple platforms, and the fact that Nickelodeon continues 
to produce content that speaks to kids everywhere, VIS Kids was 
launched to provide opportunities to make short- and long-form 
content—not only for our owned and operated channels, but for 
third-party buyers, too, whether they be SVODs, AVODs, terrestri- 
als or hybrid platforms. Linear is still strong, but there are a lot of 
other ways to deliver your content. 


KS: What is the strategic purpose of VIS Kids in the broader 
ViacomCBS ecosystem? 

NH: This is really an expansion of ViacomCBS International Studios, 
and the goal is to take the expertise we have in producing kids con- 
tent and super-size it, using our international studios and distribu- 
tion capabilities. This will not only bring new content for channels 
and platforms, but also bring new revenue via sales to third parties. 
It will also be an opportunity to share our expertise as kid experts, 
as well as increase our presence in the market. 


KS: What types of programs does VIS Kids want to make? 
NH: We are looking for live-action and animated content across 
all genres. For our Nickelodeon channels, we want creator-led 
shows with emotionally-driven characters that the audience will 
care about, along with the comedy, drama or whatever else might 
be a part of the project. From a demographic perspective, we 
will continue to look for preschool and bridge content, as well as 
shows aimed at nine- to 10-year-olds. A new area we will definite- 
ly spend time on is the young adult age group, with a focus on 
content for 13- to 14-year-olds. 

Being platform- and content-agnostic opens up a lot of avenues, 
especially to people who may never have been able to come to us 
before because they had a kids drama, or a six-part TV movie idea, 


or something that is not necessarily the DNA of Nickelodeon alone. 


KS: How does VIS Kids decide on developing third-party versus 
proprietary content and whether they will be short- or long-form 
series? How do you decide where they will live and how they'll 
work with ViacomCBS? 
NH: When it comes to project length or project lane, there is no 
black-and-white decision-maker. VIS Kids is deliberately set up to 
be creatively fluid, allowing us to form, build and mould a project 
to meet its full potential. 

This means that we will look at projects as they grow and decide 
their specific pathway in real time, maintaining a nimble and oppor- 
tunistic approach. 


KS: How are you working with the studio’s development and 
production teams in Latin America, the UK, Spain and Israel, 
along with an expanded central team encompassing international 
development, production, sales and distribution? 

NH: ViacomCBS International Studios already has extensive pro- 
duction capabilities across the world—especially in Latin America, 
with over Tl stages and 40 editing suites in Argentina, and creative 
and production hubs in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City 
and Miami. In Israel as well, ViacomCBS-owned Ananey has the 
capability to produce high-quality content, thanks to experienced 
teams and great relationships with top Israeli talent. Finally, across 
Europe and Asia, we also work with world-class partners such as 
Zeta and Diagonal TV. 

In terms of distribution, our teams are already settled in our 
key territories, and we're in a similar position for the development 
teams, which are already built and working on hundreds of proj- 
ects internationally. The structure is there, and we're using it fully 
to share knowledge and experiences in order to make the most of 
it and come up with premium content for our own channels and 
our partners. 


KS: What does the new “No Diversity, No Commission” policy 
mean to you and the industry? 

NH: It’s a bold starting point and a wake-up call. We're working with 
all of our partners to give a voice to those who don't have one. 
And wherever you are in the evolution of diversity and inclusion, 
[we're sending a message to] do better. If a company comes to us 
and they are good, but not great [at representation], they need 

to demonstrate that they've upped their game in a way that is 
significantly better than whatever they were doing before. It is the 
smartest way for us to move forward with progress that is realistic, 
authentic and allows producers to be in control of how they are 
going to change their game. But the new policy also can’t be one- 
size-fits-all because when you look at the global landscape, some 
diversity and inclusion issues may be relevant in one country, but 
not in another. It’s about deliberately avoiding box-ticking. 


KS: What are your takeaways from the pandemic, and how should 
the creative industry approach 2021? 

NH: It’s important to look at COVID by asking, “What is the upside 
of the downside?” For creative people, the upside has been that a 
lot of rules have been lifted for how to make live-action and ani- 
mated content. Because of this, it’s been an exciting time of inno- 
vation. The pandemic has reminded the creative community to not 
get stuck doing the same things over and over. For us, we've had to 
shift away from the traditional places we've produced live action, 
and instead consider more countries like Australia, which hasn’t 
been as affected by COVID and is safer for filming. And although 
animation has been relatively unscathed, we've seen the birth of 
some amazing new ways of telling stories that | hope continue. 


KS: If you could, what advice would you give to your younger self 
just before you entered the kids industry? 

NH: | would tell myself to always remember the smell of Play-Doh 
because it keeps you a kid forever. | actually travel around with a tin 
of Play-Doh wherever | go. I 
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esame Workshop was founded in the 1960s and charged with 

creating a TV show that would help prepare disadvantaged kids 
for school. Sesame Street was a breakthrough success in the US. But 
50 years and 150 countries later, Big Bird and friends have traveled 
well beyond the street. And now, with new CEO Steve Youngwood 
at the helm, Sesame Workshop is gearing up for further expansion. 

When Youngwood joined Sesame Workshop five years ago as 

COO and president of media and education, the kids content mar- 
ket was increasingly fragmented as channels and streaming services 
proliferated in the US and globally. 


To make sure the company would remain relevant, he added four Sil 
new series to its lineup—Helpsters, Esme & Roy, The Not-Too-Late — 
Show with Elmo and Ghostwrite—to engage with kids’ different 
interests and needs. And he has since put two more, including the 
animated Mecha Builders for HBO Max, 
into production. 

Working with president Sherrie Westin, 
Youngwood now plans on driving growth 


by tackling pressing issues such as racial and social justice. He also 
wants boots on the ground in new markets like Japan and Latin 
America, where the brand has a strong foothold, but there are still 
untapped opportunities to connect with the local community and 
grow its presence. And he’s just getting started. 


Kidscreen: Where is Sesame Workshop now, and where do you 
plan to take it in the future? 

Steve Youngwood: Sesame Workshop is a global, mission-driven 
not-for-profit dedicated to harnessing the power of media to help 
kids and families—particularly those who are most vulnerable— 
address the most pressing issues. With all the disruption and un- 
certainty around the world, this is an incredibly important moment 
for society, and for us. 

We have always had Sesame Street, and keeping that [show] 
engaging is the table stakes. But going forward, we're looking to 
expand both the amount of and the type of content we make 
so that we can address these needs on the various platforms and 
touchpoints kids and families use. 

If you look over the past few years, we've expanded in both 
ways. We have more shows in production than at any time in our 
history. We also have more types of shows than ever before to 
meet the different types of kids and types of learning possibilities. 

We're expanding into documentaries, where we take import- 
ant issues—like the experience of being a military family or opi- 
oid addiction—and demystify them and give families a path of 
hope. We're also in the current event space through an ongoing 
relationship with CNN to address kids’ and families’ needs in a 
timely manner. 

One of the most dramatic things for us is a significant expan- 
sion in digital. We have partnered with HOMER [an early learning 
educational app that focuses on literacy and math], and we're 
going to build what we think is a breakthrough digital experience 
focused on social-emotional [education]. 

We're supporting HOMER’s growth in an early learning program 
that goes beyond literacy or math to help kids develop skills that 
will make them smarter, stronger and kinder. That’s where we 
made our name for ourselves, and if we can figure out what so- 
cial-emotional means in digital, we feel we can make a difference 
in that space on a global scale. 


KS: What were the insights that drove you to new properties? 
SY: When | came to the Workshop into 2015, our mission was as rel- 
evant as ever. But the media landscape has changed since [Sesame 
Street] first launched. The impact you could have with one show 10 
or 20 years ago is not the same impact you can have today. 


r 


Kids have many different [channel and content] options, and we 


knew if we wanted to scale, we had to keep Sesame Street rele- 


vant and engaging. To do this, we needed to expand into different 


types of genres, as well as exploring topics like meditation and 
mindfulness. But we also needed to do more shows, which is why 
we expanded beyond the Muppets. 

At our heart, we're also a creative organization, and everything 
we do builds and feeds on itself. The more we can creatively flex 
our muscles and do different genres and shows, the more alive and 
vibrant the company will be. This will feed into the various shows 
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in terms of capabilities and insights. This also allows us to work 
with more creators, attract more dynamic employees, and be more 
interesting to work with for different partners. 


KS: Why is Sesame Workshop splitting its leadership into two 
roles, with you as CEO and Sherrie Westin as president? 

SY: Under Jeff Dunn's leadership, | played a cross-company role 
as COO, and led our media and education efforts. Sherrie took 
us to a different level by leading our mission-driven efforts. 
She’s the person and vision behind the MacArthur [Foundation] 
and the LEGO [Foundation] work we're doing in the Syrian [and 
Rohingyan] refugee regions. 

The company decided to put me in as CEO, but the best of 
Sesame is when you bring both content and philanthropy together. 
By having Sherrie as president and me as CEO, we can have the 
broadest impact and ensure the longest-term sustainability. 


KS: What sort of impact did COVID-19 have on Sesame Workshop? 
SY: COVID forced us to produce content in new ways, and it’s led 
us to innovation. When we realized that outdoor shooting was 
easier [than retrofitting a studio with COVID-19 protocols], and 
that we hadn't done an outdoor shoot in our recent history, we 
decided to send Elmo to a farm. It forced us to do a new storyline, 
and | believe it will be one of the most creatively fun and inspiring 
story arcs we've done in many years, because we were forced to 
open our aperture of how we do things. 

Similarly, with our in-home intervention work with Syrian refugees 
[whereby Sesame delivers content and educational resources to 
young refugees and their families], we couldn't go into people’s homes 
anymore. We adopted WhatsApp as a digital delivery and two-way 
communication method. Were realizing this is a more scalable way 
to have one-to-one contact, and what we hope to take from this is a 
new direct-service approach that we can take all over the world. 

Getting our first special on COVID-19 on air within a month 
also made us realize that we can, and need to, quickly address the 
pressing issues in the news for kids. 


KS: Sesame is often at the cutting edge of tackling topics like 
homelessness and addiction. What are some areas Sesame is 
going to expand into next? 

SY: Social and racial justice is one that we're prioritizing. We did 
some initial work in 2020. After George Floyd's tragic death, we did a 
townhall with CNN. Later, we did more townhalls and specials. 

A team is also putting together a curriculum and content plan. 
We plan to include children’s perspectives and build out new re- 
search to help kids and families discuss racism, build empathy and 
embrace diversity. 

And you're going to see this curriculum come to life across 
new short-form content, in Sesame Street as well as in new 
shows. We think for kids and future generations, it is one of the 
most important global issues. We're figuring it out and preparing 
executions that are local because our approach has to be based 
on a country’s history. 

We think that our history of being inclusive gives us the permis- 
sion and trust to address the issues in the more pointed way that 
is needed today. 
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Kids Industry 
SUPVEY ooo 


icking off Kidscreen’s first-ever Kids Industry Survey, | growth at their companies. Work/life balance is, unsur- 
more than 450 professionals working in the global _ prisingly, the top personal stressor across the industry, 
kids entertainment industry filled out our online ques- while understanding the fallout of COVID-19 on the 
tionnaire. This year’s respondents helped us create a media landscape shaped how people are viewing their 
benchmark to measure trends in the kids space—from business challenges. 
where the money is flowing, to how job satisfaction is Elsewhere, adult animation may be poised for huge 
spiking or waning, to what keeps everyone awake at night. growth as plenty of respondents have identified it as a 
Despite a difficult year, the majority of folks are new area of opportunity. What else is on the industry's 
pleased with their jobs, with a few seeing raises and mind? Read on to find out. 


Methodology: More than 450 respondents across the industry participated in this survey between October and November. 
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WHO 


Australia 
5% 


YOU as es 
Middle East North America 
ARE 
5% 21% 


Most live in the US, followed by Canada and the UK. 


Europe 
21% 


South America 


2% 


59% 


Female 


40% 


Male 


1% 


Non-binary 


5% — 21% —30% 


5% 


SHOW US THE MONEY 


24% Salary ranges varied plenty (uss) 


20% 


15% 
14% 
11% 
8% 
5% 
; = 
Lessthan $40,000 $56,000 $76,000 $101,000 151,000 $201,000 More than 
$40,000 to $55,000 ~— to. $75,000 to $100,000 to $150,000 to $200,000 to$250,000 — $251,000 


B® under 26 Beto Vv ae WB verse 


Just 5% of you are under the age of 26, and only 14% are older than 56. 


14% 


22750 PEOPLERIV FO FILBED OU tHE SURV Ey 
LISTED THEIR TITLE AS PRESIDENT AND CEO 


SALARIES 
in the past 
year have: 


#11% 


Increased by 
more than 20% 


11% 


Increased by 
less than 20% 


48% 
Stayed the 


same/increased 
with inflation 


¥ 30% 


Decreased 
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For inquiry please contact: 
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YK 200fs INOW FOURS My Zeno Gabing | Executive Director 
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www.gigglegarage.com 
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THE COMPANY 
YOU KEEP 


10% 54% 


Broadcaster Production company 


6% 4% 


Distribution company Toy or licensing company 


You work for 


The majority of you 
have been at your 
current jobs for 

less than 10 years 


17% 


Six to 10 Tl to 15 


More than 


Three to 
five years years years 15 years 


Less than 
two years 


3 OUT OF 4 RESPONDENTS 
PRODUCE THEIR OWN IPS 


Your company priorities are: 


Ramp up production on existing projects 


Sell existing IP/catalogue content 
Diversify content offerings through 
new genres, formats or channels 


Find new innovative platforms 
to reach audiences 


O9O000 


Increase focus on discoverability/marketing 


The majority of you are 


SATISFIED 
IN YOUR JOBS 


Less than 6% report below 
average or low satisfaction. 


ON 
THE 
JOB 


20% 
40% Average 


Above average 


5% Below average 


1% Low 
34% 


High 


The top-five 


STRESSORS 
in your life... Work/life balance 


Budgets 


Staying Lack of advancement Keeping up 
motivated opportunities with trends 


To do your job better, you need: 


More time 

More resources 
Better talent 

Better insight 

et 
— 
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THE 
CONTENT 
YOU MAKE 


You create and distribute 


91% 


Series 


yey =6TV movies 


Theatrical movies 


20% 


Shorts 


One-offs under 30 minutes 


35% 


Specials 
One-offs over 30 minutes 


16% 


45% Short digital content 


ie. YouTube videos 


Ls Podcasts 


6 to Ils make up the 
bulk of your audience 


Babies 2 to 5s 6 to Tls 
8% 64% 76% 
Tweens Teens Families 
46% 34% 52% 


Content you created was: 


Animated Live-action 
Mixed-media Scripted 
Unscripted Drama 
Comedy (ya Horror 
Mystery Slapstick 
Non-verbal 9% 


Educational 


43% of respondents say they plan on branching out into new 
© genres, formats and styles. Some top contenders were: 


e Live action 
e Game shows 


e Adult animation 
e Horror/thriller 


¢ Graphic novels 
e Immersive streaming 


Your production 


budgets per half hour 
(USS) 


10% 


ee aus 


$501,000 to § Sl1millionto More than 
$1 million $2 million $2 million 


Under $51,000 to 
$50,000 $200,000 


$201,000 to 
$500,000 


Over the past year, your budgets have: 


419% 69% 413% 


Increased Stayed the same Decreased 


How you describe your relationship with your partners: 


OOO® ? 


30% Excellent 35% Good 15% Average 2% Troubled 16% | don’t know 


For producers and distributors, some key difficulties emerged when it came to maintain- 
ing a good working relationship with partners. The top concern was a lack of accessibility 
to key buyers—identifying who was the right point of contact, how to reach them, and 
how to build relationships were repeatedly raised as issues. Ownership and top-down 
structural changes also popped up, as did decreasing broadcast budgets. 


Top industry concerns 
Broadcasters 


@ Streaming competition 


Producers/ Distributors 


‘ Decreasing budgets 


6 Keeping up with COVID-19 


3 Discoverability 


Getting face time with the 
right buyers 


Audience retention 


Keeping up with COVID-19 


Understanding 
consumption habits 


Understanding 


D : 
ecreas ins DUCES consumption habits 
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WHO KNEW? 


Dr. Seuss Enterprises’ 
Nicole Gates takes 

a break from the 

law for some... 


PUPPY LOVE 


f there's one thing that’s guaranteed to 
| cheer you up after a particularly diff- 
cult day, it’s a photo a cute dog. A video of 
a cute dog could improve your whole week. 
And having a pup at home with you while 
you're in lockdown? Well, that’s priceless. 
Nicole Gates, corporate counsel at Dr. Seuss 
Enterprises, has a dog of her own—but she 
also spent much of 2020 fostering animals in 
need so that they could find a forever home 
during the pandemic. 

“| first started to foster dogs a couple of 
years ago when | moved from being at a law 
firm to in-house counsel and had a little bit 
more time,” she says. “I love dogs and want 
to adopt them all—but | can’t. The next best 
thing is to help them get adopted.” 

Gates has fostered around 15 dogs of all 
shapes and sizes. Lockdowns forced res- 
cue organizations to stop holding adoption 
events, which makes it harder for animals to 
find families. By fostering dogs, Gates helps 
socialize and train them to make the transition 
to their forever homes easier. This is especially 
important because rescued dogs might have 
no training, be nervous around people or other 


animals, or just generally have some strange 
quirks as a result of their previous situation. 

“Every dog has different tendencies. You 
don’t know what trauma they might have 
been through, so it’s just about taking it slow,” 
Gates says. 

The dogs Gates fosters don’t always end 
up finding another family, though. Sometimes, 
they end up staying with her. 

“One of the dogs we fostered [last] year, 
we actually ended up adopting. So we ‘foster- 
failed,” she laughs. 

That one slip-up aside, Gates has had a lot 
of success fostering puppers. She recommends 
it to anyone who loves dogs and has the time 
and capacity to welcome one into their home. 

“They are some of the most fulfilling mo- 
ments you can imagine,” she says. “Dogs have 
come in that were extremely timid around 
people—they won't even let you touch 
them. But at the end of a few weeks, they're 
curled up with you on the couch. It’s really 
amazing to see dogs come out of their shell 
like that.You're giving them a chance to shine 
when they meet potential adopters. That’s 
what it’s all about.” —Elizabeth Foster 
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